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Cluster of Lorillard Tomatoes Grown at New York Experiment Station at Geneva 


At the last meeting of the western New York horticultural society at Rochester, the New York experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva exhibited a cluster of Lorillard tomatoes grown under glass, as shown in our illustration. They were a 
beautiful bright red color, medium size, smooth, firm and of good texture. It is a promising variety. 
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Volume 70 
Selecting and Saving Seed Potatoes. 


Cc. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, N Y, 


Should farmers save their own seed po- 
tatoes, is a question frequently asked. It 
is promptly answered yes, when asked by 
a Long Island farmer. Because those who 
save their own ‘stocks for seed purposes 
and use proper care in selection are, as a 
rule, the most successful. In this locality, 
as in all others where the potato is suc- 
cessfully grown, there are some districts 
and some particular farms which are fa- 
mous for producing enormous crops of po- 
tatoes, and where the whole crop is fre- 
quently sold at high prices for seed pur- 
poses. In such localities we generally find 
that such advantages arise not less from 
the naturg and properties of the soil being 
favorable to the production of the potato, 
than from the infinitely greater care and at- 
tention which is paid to the crop. 

In the selection of seed, and choice of 
varieties, there is but one safe rule to fol- 
low. Procure it from that place where it 
is the most perfect and healthy, where the 
yield under favorable conditions is the larg- 
est, and where the character of the soil and 
the conditions of climate are similar to 
your own. 

The development of the potato as to qual- 
aty and productiveness is more due _ to 
proper care in selection for seed. purposes 
than to all other causes combined. This 
care is a simple matter, so simple that “its 
importance is rarely understood or appre- 
ciated. The usual one of selecting the 
most desirable tubers from the bin at the 
time of planting is but the first step in 
the line of improvement, and that step 
often a mistaken one, as the ones chosen 
may be the only ones to be found in a hill, 
and the ones selected may represent as 
many hills as there are specimens selected. 

The proper method 
to pursue is to go 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’ Washington. 
For Week Ending August 9, 1902 


Building Up a Run-Down Farm. 


J. A. MACDONALD, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


There are as many farms in the country 
just as poor as the so-called abandoned 
farms of the eastern states, whose owners 
stick to them with the effort of 4 drown- 
ing man, and yet make no effort to improve 
them. That the younger generation may 
not pursue such a thriftless, unenterprising 
course, dairy farming, pursued with a sim- 
ple practical plan of crop rotation suitable 
to the busines is suggested. The plan of 
work, rotation of crops, etc, which I sug- 
gest is known to a few as the McPherson 
dairy rotation, it having been marked out 
and practiced with very gratifying results 
on a large number of farms. It is designed 
for a 100-acre farm, all cleared and under 
the plow, suitable for the dairy business. 

Four acres are allowed for house, build- 
ings, gardén and orchard. The aim is to 
make it profitable to work and enrich the 
soil from year to year. The crops to raise 
are corn, hay and grass. The purchased 


products are heavy foods, such as bran, 
oil cake, gluten, cottonseed meal or any 
cheap and nutritious by-products. Milk 


and pork are the main salable cash prod- 
ucts for both summer and winter. All 
extra food over what the milch cows and 
pigs require is converted into beef in the 
winter. To fulfill these aims, the following 
division and rotation of crops are made: 
Sixteen acres are devoted to ensilage corn, 
16 acres to grain, half being allowed to 
mature and the other half cut for green 
feed, 16 acres to clover mixture for hay and 
48 acres to pasture. This will accommodate 
at the beginning 30 milch cows, with a 
calculation to increase five cows each year 
until a maximum of 60 cows is attained. 
Exceptional results show that it is possible, 
by extra good work, to make such a farm 
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carry 80 milking cows in summer and win- 
ter. A stable for 60 cows and silos for 300 
tons of corn silage will be required. 

The variety of corn planted for silage is 
the kind best suited to the locality which 
is a large yielder. The grain is a mixture 
of oats and peas, sown very thinly, and 
grass seed is added im large quantities. 
This is a mixture of 10 pounds timothy 
and 5 pounds each of red clover, alsike, 
June grass and red top per acre. The hay is 
cut when on the green side and only one 
crop is taken off before turning to pasture. 
All the manure of the year is put on the 
grass stubble after the hay is cut, and 
then three years’ pasture is taken from this 
top-dressed land. When all of the 100 acres 
is not suited for such a rotation on account 
of rocks, hills, marsh, etc, such obstructed 
parts are given to permanent pasture, and 
the rotation is carried on the more arable 
portions. 

For the first few years there will be corn 
and hay enough for 60 head of cattle, and 
there being only 30 cows to start with, an 
addition of 30 steers are put in to fatten, 
thus making 60 head fed during winter. 
These will make enough manure to cover 
16 acres of top-dressing for pasture.’ The 
purchased feed required with the corn and 
hay will amount to about $10 per head for 
the winter. The fields are all well surface 
drained and the farm divided, when condi- 
tions permit, into 16-acre lots. There should 
be during the first few years, while the 
soil is poor, 250 pounds superphosphate used 
on each acre of corn when planted, to 
force its growth and insure a good crop. 
All plowing should be done in the fall, 
breaking up 16 acres of sod land, and there 
should also be 16 acres seeded down each 
year. If the ground is plowed in the fall 
and the following spring harrowed soon as 
land is fit, once a week till time for corn 
planting, there will 
be no danger of fail- 





over the field at the 
time of harvest, se- 
lect vines that are 
strong. and stocky, 
not long or strag- 
gling. Carefully take 
up with a fork, and 
if the potatoes in 
that hill or from one 
given vine are all of 
a uniform shape and 
of a desired size, 
such are the proper 
ones to select for 
sfock, and none oth- 
ers. One of the 
laws of reproduction 
is that “like pro- 
duces like,”’ and 
where there is but 
one well-formed po- 
tato in a hill or from 
one vine, the off- 
spring willtoo closely 
resemble the parent. 
jWe are familiar with 
this practice, and 
know the results are 
of far greater impor- 
tance than we have 
(stated, that the an- 
nual crop is more 
than double that 
where the ordinary 
methods of taking 
the best-looking 
specimens from the 
bin are followed and 
the quality is better. 





after the grass has been c 
The plants are thinned to 
fertilizer was used ver acre. 





CULTIVATING THE TURNIP CROP 


Turnips are raised extensively as a market crop in certain sections of Canada, 
New England and in small. portions of the middle Atlantic and northern states. ‘The 
above iliustration shows the. method of caltivating Swedish turnips on the large Rhode 
Isiand farm of A. N. Hoxie, who raised iast year 12,000 bushels. He plows sod ground 
ut early and plants from July 6 to 16 in tows 3 feet apart. 
8 to 16 inches in the row. About 599 pounds of high-grade 


ure of a corn crop. 





More Profit from 


Sheep can be ob- 
tained by fitting 
some of them in 


good shape for the 
butcher. This brings 
a more frequent in- 
come from the flock 
than where only the 
wool is sold. By the 
use of rams of the 
best mutton breeds 
the lambs may be 
easily fattened for 
the butcher at four 
or six months old, at 
_which age they will 
often bring as much 
or more than a ma- 
ture sheep. Make a 
pen for them to 
which the ewes can- 
not have access and 
in this place a 
trough where they 
can be fed extra. A 
mixture of corn and 
oats ground together, 
wheat bran and lin- 
seed oil meal makes 
a ration that forces 
rapid, profitable 
growth. Extra feed- 
ing of this kind is 
necessary to market 
the lambs at an 
early age. 
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Necessary Points in Drainage, 


Give me information on how -to drain a 
certain field. How. far must the drains be 
laid apart? Must the. tile -be covered with 
some other material before being covered 
with soil in order to prevent the sand from, 
getting in between the joints, and how can 
lateral drains: be ‘connected with main 
drains?—[W. N. 

First study the conditions in order to 
determine the best manner of laying out 
the system of drains; the aim being to 
secure the greatest fall, the least amount 
of digging, the least outlay for tile and 
the best drainage. If the area to be drained 
is large, it will be best and most economi- 
cal to employ a man experienced in the 
work. The first thing to determine is the 
position of the main and laterals. The 
former should be laid to secure the great- 
est fall, and the latter, which may be 
from 50 to 150 feet apart, according to the 
character of the soil, to secure the maxi- 
mum amount of fall with the minimum 
amount of ditching, best determined by 
the character of the field. 

The depth to which tile are commonly 
put down varies from 2% to 4 feet, depend- 
ing on the soil, the amount of rainfall and 
the crops to be grown. They should be of 
sufficient size to remove the superfluous 
water in 24 to 48 hours. They should be at 
least 3 inches in diameter. 

If the bottom of the ditch has been made 
perfectly smooth, so that the ends of the 
tile can be brought close together, there is 
no need of covering the joints with other 
material before filling in the dirt. Very 
little, if any, loose dirt will work its way 
into the tile. The laterals should join the 
main at an acute angle and if possible a 
little above the axis or center of the tile. 


A Model Dairy Barn. 


The buildings for a dairy need not be 
elaborate or expensive, but should be sech 
as will give thorough protection to the 
cows and their feed, and so arranged that 
the work can be done conveniently with 
the smallest amount of time and Jabor. 
They should -be well lighted and ventilated 
and in cold climates need to be warmly 
built. In farmers’ bulletin 151 of the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture, by 
8S, M. Tracy, a description of a model barn 
is given, whieh is here illustrated. There 
are serious objections to having hay stored 
over the cow stable, both on account of 
making the stable too low and because of 
the great amount of dust and litter which 
usually sifts through onto the cows and 
into the milk pails, while the feed itself is 
apt to become tainted by the odors of the 
stable. Better ventilation can be obtained 
and better health can also be secured with 
a one-story structure. 

Whether the stable is a separate build- 
ing, or the basement story of a barn, the 
general plan and arrangement of the sta- 
ble may be the same. The stable should 
be at least 32 feet long and of the desired 
width. It makes little difference whether 
the cows face the center or the outside. In 
the upper diagram of the cut of a single 
story building, the cows face the outside, 
with an 8-foot driveway through the mid- 
dle, to allow the use of a wagon in clean- 
ing. The feeding alley, A, is 3% to 5 feet 
wide; manure gutter, E, is 2 feet wide: 
stalls 7 feet deep, of which the manger, D, 
is 2 feet wide and stalls, C, 5 feet. This 
may be reduced to 4 feet 6 inches, or even 
less, for animals of the smaller breeds or 
cows below medium size. Four box stalls, 
12 feet square, are at one end. The width 
of the stalls should be from 3 to 4 feet, 
varying with the size of cows, and kind of 
stall used. 

This plan may be varied by making the 
stalls face the central passage way, an 
arrangement preferred by many where the 
stable occupies the lower story of a barn. 
Twenty-five or more stalls may be placed 
in each row, but when more than double 
that number is desired, it is usually desir- 


FIELD AND BARN 


able to make the building cross, X, or T 
shape, with the different wings meeting at 
the grain room: , 

Another plan that is frequently adopted 
for a dairy and feed barn combined, is to 
construct lean-to sheds for the cow sta- 
bles along one side and one or both -ends 
of the hay barn, with a feeding alley next 
the barn wall, as shown in the lower part 
of the cut. There should be convenient 
doors for egress and ingress to both barn 
and stable. This barn is 30 feet wide and 
75 feet long, with cow sheds 16 feet wide. 
The feeding alley is 4 feet, passageway, 
F, next the outer wall, 4 feet, manure gut- 
ter, E, and stalls and mangers, C and D, 
the same as in the other barn. 

The best filler, and in the long run the 
most economical, is one built of concrete. 
At any rate, the manuregutterand a foot on 
each side of it should be built of concrete. 
Bricks set on edge and bedded in cement 
are suitable for this purpose. The floor 
may be made of plank, but heavy clay 
mixed with gravel and well tamped down 
will do nearly as well. The stalls should 
have a slope of not more than 2 inches from 
front to rear, and for the manure gutter, 1 
inch to 20 feet is sufficient. The bottom of the 
manger should be from 3 to 6 inches above 


cloddy, break up these clods at once by 
rolling and harrowing, as the work can 
then be done more satisfactorily and more 
cheaply than at any other time. 

While plowing for winter wheat need not 
be deep, it must be done thoroughly... Four 
or 5 inehes is probably most satisfactory 
in a majority of the winter wheat belt 
states. Deeper plowing is unnecessary, as 
the roots of the wheat plant are surface 
teeders and do not go down very deep. I 
believe that the barnyard manure applied 
to the surface of the ground after plowing 
is much more valuable than if applied and 
plowed under. I scatter my manure over 
the field, then follow with harrow and roller 
and work it into the upper layer. In this 
way it is made very fine and, being mixed 
with the surface soil, the plant feod con- 
tained is at once available for the young 
plants. This gives them a good start, makes 
them healthy and vigorous and enables 
them to withstand unfavorable weather 
conditions better than when the land is not 
fertilized. 

In the winter wheat belt there is no ques- 
tion as to the comparative value of drilling 
and broadcasting wheat. The drill is so 
much superier to the other method that 
those who have tried it seldom question its 
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GROUND FLOOR PLANS OF DAIRY BARNS 


the floor of the stall, and the manger large 
enough to hold the feed. It may be 1 foot 
wide at the bottom, 2 feet at the top, and 
1% to 2 feet deep. 


Plowing Early for Winter Wheat. 


GEORGE H. SMITH, MISSOURI. 


My experience leads me to believe that 
it is especially desirable to plow early for 
winter wheat and to delay the seeding 
much later than usually recommended. Ear- 
ly plowing not only results in a compact 
seedbed, but by beginning the work as soon 
as harvest is over, it is possible to utilize 
spare time to best advantage. After plow- 
ing, sufficient cultivation in the way of har- 
rowing or disking must be done to keep 
down weeds and to prevent the rapid 
evaporation of moisture. Where the soil is 
naturally very loose, follow the plow with 
a roller in order to compact it, then go 
over the field with a harrow, loosening: the 
upper layer. It is good practice when plow- 
ing is done guring a dry period, to roll at 
the end of the day all the land that has 
been plowed during that day. If this is not 
done, the soil may become so thoroughly 
dried out that germination will Be impos- 
sible until very late in the season. Then, 
too, if the ground should happen to be 


efficiency. Broadcasting, however, is still 
practiced in some sections and will probably 
be the rule for some time to come. Of drills, 
the press drill is without doubt the best, 
especially where the soil is at all light or 
subject to drouth. The earth just above 
the seed is pressed down, enabling it to fol- 
lect and retain moisture, thus giving the 
young wheat plant a quick and healthy 
start. 

The amount of seed for an acre varies 
somewhat with the locality and kind of 
soil. As @ rule five pecks an acre is most 
satisfactory. Some farmers claim that with 
good land, good culture, etc, three pecks 
will give a good crop. This may do in 
some localities, but where the weather is 
very severe and where there is any question 
at all as to the vitality of the seed, a large 
amount should be put in. In selecting the 
seed, always be sure that it is perfectly 
clean and that all the dwarfed and shrunken 
kernels be gotten rid of. Most of the mod- 
ern fanning mills are so arranged that 
weed seeds and chaff are removed and also 
the wheat itself graded. Choose only the 
grades with large, healthy kernels, as the 
Iowa experiment station proved that yields 
may be increased from two to five bushels 
an acre simply by the selection of plump, 
vigorous, large seed. 











The German Meat Inspection System. 





The famous meat inspection law of Ger- 
many, passed June 3, 1960, is to be put into 
effect October 1, next. That part of the law 
relating to the importation of canned meats, 
sausages and other forms of finely cut 
meats, was made effective at once, but 
there was a lack of facilities and trained 
inspectors to carry on the other provisions 
of the measure. These are how nearly all 
provided for and the imperial health office 
has issued a special circular of information 
in regard to inspection of meats, slaughter 
houses, etc. The law covers, in effect, the 
whole domestic production of meats in 
Germany and is strongly opposed by most 
butchers, provision dealers, marketmen and 
in general the non-agricultural classes, 
whose interests make them advocates of 
cheap and plentiful food. That it will in- 
crease the cost and difficulties of utilizing 
the already inadequate supply of home- 
grown meats in Germany is obvious. 

When the law goes into effect fresh meats 
can only be imported in whole carcasses, 
and accompanied by the head, lungs, heart 
and kidneys, ete. Excepting hams, bacon 
and intestines, no piece of pickled, smoked, 
or otherwise preserved meat weighing iess 
than 8.8 pounds may be imported into Ger- 
many. The importation and use of all 
meats preserved with borax or boracic acid, 
or with any other of the several antiseptic 
salts, which have hitherto been more or less 
extensively used as meat preservatives, is 
prohibited. The principal meat exporting 
countries to Germany have gradually found 
other markets for their meat, so they will 
not feel the prohibition as keenly as if the 
entire provisions had been carried out at 
once. The importations of bacons, hams, 
canned meats and sausages from the Unit- 
ed States in Germany amounted in 1898 to 
$10,972,000; in 1899, $8,758,000; in 1901, $4,474,- 
000. At least 70 to 80% of the foreign supply 
of preserved meats came from the United 
States. 


er 


Twelve Years’ Movement of Prices. 





An interesting study of price changes has 
been presented recently by the department 
of labor. A series of elaborate tab-es indi- 
cating clearly the trend covering a period 
of 12 years, 1890 to 1901 inclusive. In a gen- 
eral way, the course of wholesale prices 
declined sharply from the early nineties to 
the tow level in 1895-6, followed by a rapid, 
and in many cases complete recovery by 
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1901. A study of the figures shows that the 
price of leading farm products reached the 
lowest average in. 1896 and the highest in 
1891; food products lowest and highest in 
the same years; clothing lowest in 1897 and 
highest in i890; metals. and implements 
lowest in 1898 and highest in 1900; lumber 
and building materials lowest in 1897 and 
highest in 1901. The average for all com- 
modities combined (a total of 250) was the 
lowest in 1897 and the highest in 1890. 

In the accompanying table is included 
average prices covering a considerable 
number of commodities.~during the years 
1890 to 1901. The first part relates to farm 
products and affords interesting compari- 
sons. Prices of grain, live stock, hay, but- 
ter and potatoes are at Chicago; cotton, 
cheese, eggs, onions, beans and flour at 
New York. It will be noted that prices of 
grain, live stock and dairy products were 
lowest in 1896, followed by good but wun- 
even recovery in more recent years; of 
course average prices of cattle and hogs 
first half of 1902 are materially above any- 
thing here quoted. 

The second half of the table relates chief- 
ly to articles which the farmer must buy, 
with possibly the exception of certain meat 
products. Quotations taken at New York 
include flour, corn meal, lard and sugar; 
at Chicago, bacon, hams and salt; and at 
Pittsburg, nails. 


—-— --—~e - 


The New Market for Potatoes that is 
rapidly increasing in the tropics is not yet 
half appreciated by potato growers and 
dealers. Here is Gov Hunt reporting that 
during the past 12 months, Porto Rico alone 
imported $500,000 worth of potatoes from 
Spain. It is true that under the treaty of 
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Paris, Spain has entry into the markets of | 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines un- | 


der the same conditions as the United 
States, until 1908. Therefore Spanish prod- 
uce and manufactures are entitled to free 
admission into Porto Rico. and into the 
Philippines at a reduction of 25% from the 
rates of duty prevailing in the United 
States. But it goes without saying that 
America can produce potatoes more cheaply 
than Spain or any other country, and every 
bushel of potatoes consumed in the tropics 
should come from this country. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 


Grist Mill Products were valued at $561,- 
000,000 in 1900, against $136,000,000 a half cen- 
tury ago. 


Twelve Years of Wholesale Prices. 


{Average for year, standard grade.] 


1801 1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 
Wheat, p bu.........$0.72 $9.70 $0.71 “es $0.80 $0.64 $0.60 $0.56 $0.68 $0.79 $0.96 $0.89 
ae | ere 50 .38 33 .26 -26 40 ©—-.43 40 45 57 .40 
oS eee 23 |S 3 18 18 24 31 8 .28 320 86.29 8 8§=6.31 
eee 52 55 50 3.40 3D 48 47 49 .68 83 .55 
Barley, p bu.......... 59 48 .44 44 — .32 .30 43 51 AT 51 — . 2 
Flaxseed, p bu....... 162 1.62 1.16 1.11 87 81 1.25 135 1.09 1.02 1.08 1.40 
CO Dia. DS Oe oe he ee C6 St WW -08 .08 “ae 
No 1 timothy, p ton..12.83 11.57 10.08 8.83 8.44 10.33 11.38 10.42 11.21 11.84 12.29 10.00 
Cattle, p 100 ibs...... 6.12 5.78 599 5.38 5.23 4.60 5.90 5.16 56.52. 5.09 5.89 4.87 
Hogs, heavy, p 100 Ibs. 5.96 5.08 4.04 3.81 -3.59 3.3 4.28 4.97 655 .5.16 4.42 3.95 
Sheep, p 100 ibs...... 3.74 452 4.16 4.16 3.77 3.14 3.09 2.98 413 4.87 457 466 
Cmy butter, p Ib..... 22 23 21 a. as 18 21 23 27 ~ ~3=.26 a0. 28 
Cheese, p Ib.......... ad Al Al . .09 .09 BR i | Al an. .10 
Ten: DP GtO..<...0c6s .20 20 «|B 17 17 -20 18 23 22 8=. 8 -20 
Potatoes, p bu........ .56 37 42 51 .33 -20 42 61 67 46 17 60 
Onions, p dbi......... 3.50 2.438 322 3.27 3.98 195 312 325 319 3.60 418 4.34 
Med beans, p bu..... 2.19 2.10 1.45 125 1.05 1.17 1.79 1.85 1.99 1.87 2.95 32.03 

ARTICLES WHICH FARMERS BUY. 

1901 1900 1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1898 1892 1891 1890 
Flour, p bbi..........$3.81 $3.84 $3.77 $4.73 $4.59 $3.80 $3.64 $3.60 $4.01 $4.35 $5.81 $5.19 
Corn meal, p 100 Ibs... 1.19 .99 93 85 - .76 -79 106 106 1.08 1.16 1.46 1.02 
Cot’nseed meal, p ton.25.02 25.55 20.80 19.00 20.44 19.94 18.91 22.56 25.70 23.70 25.21 23.38 
Lard, p Ib.. Dae ae ae ae | 05 .07 08 .10 .08 07 .06 
Beef, native sides, pIb - 08- 08 -08 -08 08 07 -08 08 -08 .08 -08 07 
Mutton, p ib d w. St +. Ma he -O 06 .06 .06 08 .09 09 .09 
Hams, smoked, p ib. 11 10 09 08 09 -09 -10 10 13 ll 10 10 
Bacon, smoked, p Ib. .69 08 .06 .06 .05 -05 07 .08 11 .08 .07 -06 
Salt pork, p bbl......15.61 12.51 9.35 9.87 8.91 8.91 11:83 14.18 18.34 11.53 11.30 12.15 
Lard, p Ib.. tones, Me, ee a: Oe Cf 05 .07 .08 16 8§=..08 07 06 
Salt, fine, p tM...... -— oe. 2 67 | .66 .' Se yey 79 79 
Sugar, gran’lat’d, p ‘Ib .05 05 05 05 05 -05 -04 .04 .05 04 .05 06 
Tea, fine, p ib........., .29 38. 31 320 «- .28 yee eo ee ee 27 
Coffee, Rio, No 7, p Ib .07 = .08 06 .06 .08 42 2=—«i€.d6 a Ae: Se 
Shingles,wht pine,pM 4.19 400 3.68 3.55 3.54 361 3.70 3.75 385 3.91 400 3.84 
Nails, wire8's, p100tbs 2.37 2.63 2:39 144 1.49 2.93 2.12 1.65 1.99 2.19 247 2.97 
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Operating a Small Dairy. 


*pD. B. FOSTER, WISCONSIN. 


J 


Compelled some years ago by tailing 
health to quit the mercantile business, we 
—my wife and I--rénted a‘small farm with 
20 acres under cultivation, since increased 
to 30, and 40 acres of brush pasture. We 
agreed to keep only one cow. A neighbor 
wanted to buy milk of us, then another, 
and a couple more, necessitating another 
cow. Other customers kept coming, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
cows, so that now we have 20, averaging 
nearly 7800 pounds of milk yearly. 

Despite the glowing representations of 
parties from whom I have bought cows, 
I have never yet found one who could tell 
just how much the cow had done in any one 
year of her life. I have also found that I 
succeeded in getting one good milker out of 
about every four cows I purchased. 

I have no guessing in my method. I 
weigh the milk from each cow at milking 
time and record same. My minimum _re- 
quirement is 6000 pounds of 4% milk, or its 
equivalent, per year. No other qualifica- 
tions will induce me to keep a cow that 
falls below this standard. Keeping a rec- 
ord for a year gives many strange results. 
It shows that many a cow that runs the 
pail over when fresh falls behind the one 
who never gave more than 30 pounds per 
day. 

I also found this record serviceable in 
regulating feed rations, watching the effect 
of different feed stuffs and increasing the 
production of each individual cow. Aside 
from other results, it interests the hired 
help in making each cow produce as much 
as possible. The yearly record shows the 
best cow in the herd and also the poorest, 
and she is the one we are after. 

As to the stable, let the walls be airtight, 
the ceiling not too high—not over 7% feet— 
one window, 36 inches square, to each two 
animals, with a double sash in the winter. 
The walls also should be whitewashed at 
least once a year. ‘As to ventilation, the 
King system is best, for which apply to 
experiment station. The cows also should 
face each other. 

Now as to feeding, the man who has plen- 
ty of fodder need not fear the drouth, of 
which we have more or less every summer. 
First-class silage, I believe, is actually the 
cheapest and best green forage crop that 
can be grown. By first-class silage I mean 
that made from a leafy corn, fully ma- 
ture, not dry, with ears averaging 3 inches 
long to each stalk 8 feet high, preserved 
in silo with absolutely airtight walls, the 
corn being kept highest next to the walls 
when filling. I plow for corn in the fall 
because it gets the work out of the way for 
spring. During the winter I haul out ma- 
nure, 15 loads to the acre, and as early as 
possible in the spring disk the land. 

I plant corn in drills, 3 feet 8 inches apart, 
and put in 12 to 16 quarts of seed to the 
acre, according to size of kernel. I want a 
stalk to grow every 4 inches in the row. 
I practice a three or four years’ rotation of 
crops, according to my success in getting 
If the clover misses in 
the corn, next year I sow that field with 
oats and peas, cutting just after the oats 
head out and curing for hay. 

Fifteen acres corn, 7% acres clover and 
7% acres oats and peas cut for hay, fur- 
nish all the good, rich roughage ‘needed by 
20 cows, 15 head of young stock and three 
horses for a year, silage fed to cows 365 
days. My neighbors argue that I exhaust 
the land by raising such big crops, but I 
have figures to show that my crops are 
getting bigger every year. I feed grain to 
cows all the year round, very little of 
course when the grass is at its best. 

My neighbors also tell me that cows will 
wear out if given all the good feed they 
want to eat, but mine are getting better 
every year. For instance, one of the heav- 


*Extracts from a paper read: before the 
Wisconsin roundup. 


‘i DAIRY: INTERESTS 


jest milkers gave. in 18997700 pounds milk, 
in 1900 9700 pounds,. in 1901 over 10,000 
pounds. My neighbors may guess, but I 
*have the figures. Another thing is that my 


¢ows are seldom troubled with sickness. 


—— 


The Guernsey on the General Farm. 


Good milk cattle are wanted everywhere. 
In dairy districts they are in special de- 
mand. Every farmer and every villager 
with pasture room wants a good milch 
cow. Jerseys are probably as weil known 
as any other breed, and make splendid 
family cows. Many people, however, con- 
sider them too delicate to stand the many 
trying conditions to which family cows are 
subjected. For this purpose the Guernseys 
are rapidly coming into favor. As a breed 
the animals are considerably larger than 
Jerseys, with heavier bones and not so 
pleasing a general conformation. They 
have, however, the true dairy type, and as 
a rule are yellowish marked with white. 

Many breeders are striving to refine the 
frames of their animals without loss of 
constitutional vigor. The Guernsey bull in 
the illustration is a fair type of this breed, 
although a little coarse in the head and 
having a rather unusual appearance from 
the fact that he has been dehorned. He 


A GOOD GUERNSEY 


was good enough to win the first prize and 
the championship at the Illinois state fair. 
He is seven years old,.and weighed 1750 
pounds when the picture was taken. This 
is a good size for bulls of this breed. His 
progeny show excellent milking qualities 
and he is considered one of the best sires in 
Tiinois. 


Why Milk Varies in Composition. 


All buttermakers have been annoyed be- 
cause of the variation of milk from the 
same herd, the tests going up and down 
usually without apparent cause. The pa- 
tron is lead to suspect that the butter- 
maker .is manipulating. the test in a dis- 
criminating way, while the buttermaker 
often believes the patron guilty of adding 
water or cream to his milk, or of taking 
cream from it. All these surmises may or 
may not be true, and A. H. Wheaton, in 
bulletin No. 73 of the South Dakota experi- 
ment station, calls attention to the reasons 
for the variation in richness of milk from 
the same herd of dairy cows. That ‘this 
condition of affairs can be large'’y avoided 
is probably true. 

The causes for yariation in milk - are 
many and varied. In South Dakota, dairy- 
ing is a comparatively new industry. Sta- 


bles and pastures as a rule are poor. The 
cows are those which happened to be on 
the farms or in the immediate vicinity 
when the owner changed from wheat rais- 
ing to dairying. ‘The new dairy farmer 
seems to believe that every cow should 
produce large quantities of milk of a uni- 
form grade. The fact is, the kind of milk 
a@ cow produces as well as the amount will 
depend largely upon the cow herself. If 
she is a typical-:dairy cow, she should give 
satisfactory returns, but this class of dairy 
animals is still small in South Dakota. 

A cow gives her poorest milk when she 
is first fresh. If properly cared for, her 
milk will increase in quality and quantity 
every successive period of lactation until 
she reaches her limit or begins to decrease 
because of her age. A sudden change from 
very poor to very good pasturage will often 
cause for a few days an abnormal condi- 
tion of the animal, accompanied by a 
shrinkage of milk. At any time a sudden 
change from normal to abnormal conditons 
affects the amount and quality of the but- 
ter fat. A sudden chill or exposure to ex- 
cessive heat, no water one day and an 
abundance the next, irregularity in milk- 
ing, failure to salt regularly, etc, will af- 
fect the milk test. This has been estab- 
lished by careful records at the station, 


BULL, DOLLY’S DUKE 


and the dairy farmers are urged to main- 
‘tain normal conditions as nearly as poss‘ble 
avoiding the sudden changes of feed. The 
effects of the extremes of temperature may 
be largely counteracted by shelter in cold 
weather and shade during summer. 


—— —— 


Ration for the Dairy Cow—The following 
rations are suggested by Prof H. J. Waters 
of the Missouri agricultural college: Corn 
and cob meal 6 pounds, wheat meal 5 
pounds, gluten or cottonseed meal 2% 
pounds, cowpea, alfalfa or clover hay 6 
pounds; another ration is 8 to 12 pounds 
corm and cob meal, with all the alfalfa or 
cowpea hay the cows will eat; the third 
ration is 8 pounds corn and cob meal or 7 
pounds corn meal, 4 pounds cottonseed or 
gluten meal. To all the above rations add 
as much straw, corn fodder or sorghum 
hay as the cows will eat. It must be re- 
membered that these amounts are simply 
suggestive. Some cows will require much 
larger quantities, while others will | not 
utilize these. amounts profitably. The 
period of lactation will have much to do 
with it. Toward the end of the milking 
period the flow begins to decrease and it 
may be advisable to reduce the. allowance 
somewhat. 








A, Woman's, Way, with, Hens, 


M, .E., W.,,: VERMONT, 





{ commenced April 1 with two roosters 
gnd,..with, 40..-hens and.,pullets, mostly. twa 


or more years old.. They were kept in two 
rooms until snow was gone, and done set- 
ting eggs, when.I disposed of one rooster 


and let them all run out together. I save 
all the leavings from the table and kitchen 


each day, such as potato peelings, apple 
parings, etc. In the morning after break- 
fast-I pour on boiling water and let cook 
a few minutes, then add enough fine bran 
to make a dry dough. Sometimes a little 
corn meal or boiled potatoes is given .for 
a change. Add a teaspoonful of salt, and 


three times a week the same quantity of 
red pepper, and feed warm. 

At noon give a little scorched wheat in 
litter, also occasionally apples that are _rot- 
ting, or. cabbage, turnip or beets to pick 
on, and what chaff I can get from the. barn 
about once a week. At night give wheat, 
oats or corn broken on the ear. They also 
have oyster ghells and a dust bath of dry 
ashes always by them, and plenty of spring 
water and sometimes a little milk. I think 
skimmilk one of the best things for laying 
hens...Duyuring .the. year they laid in April 
501 eggs, May 432,.June 257, July 280, Aug- 
ust 249, September 174, October 156, Novem- 
ber 93, December 143, January 178, Febru- 
ary 283 and March 350,.a total of 3096, and 
an average of 77 eggs per hen. 

I think flowers of sulphur put in nests 
and on sitting hens one of the best reme- 
dies for lice. I also put it on the little 
chicks and hen after hatching and: hardly 
ever lose a chick. I .have cured, two hens 
that had the pip with it by putting it dry 
in their mouth and down their throat. One 
was quite badly gone, but two applications 
cured her. 

In the spring I had a. few hens. fly up 
into the nests and begin to eat the eggs. I 
made the nests of fine chaff and put in a 
large quantity of red pepper, which soon 
stopped them, as when they broke the eggs 
in the nest it was too strong for them. 


= 


Preservation of Eggs. 





Ina commercial’ way, cold storage is the 
cheapest method of preserving eggs, but 
for the housekeeper and small poultryman 
a storage.house. is impracticable. Some 
other method. of preserving a few dozen 
eggs is needed, so that when eggs are cheap 
and plenty in summer, they can be laid 
down, and-taken up and used during the 
winter, when fresh eggs are a luxury. This 
subject has.received considerable attention 
from experiment stations and others inter- 
ested, and the latest information is given 
by the Rhode Island report recently issyd. 

Among the.methods employed were the 
use of waterglass or silicate of soda, table 


salt, slaked lime and salt brine, vaseline, 
dried wood. ashes, finely ground gypsum, 


powdered. sulphur, brimstone fumes and 
sulphur, permanganate of potash, salicylic 
acid and salt brine. In each case fregh 
eggs were carefully gathered and placed 
in stone jars;"“which were kept in a closet 
where the temperature ranged from 62 to 67 
degrees in summer. They were covered with 
the liquid preservative, where such was 
used, or packed in dry material, as the case 
might be. Vaseline. was rubbed over the 
shell with.a cloth, while in the brimstone 
fumes and sulphur experiment, the eggs 
were subjec ted to the fumes of burnt brim- 
stone an hour, and then packed in flowezs 
of sulphur. 

The eggs were pac ked for a period of 10% 


moriths, when they were examined. Those 
préserved with waterglass or with the 
lime, water and salt brine, were all good — 


for ciilinary purposes, but ‘the rest were all’ 
spoiled. Further experiments with the wa- 
terglass were tried and ‘it was found that 
as’ ‘little as 3% solution was effective. Either 
wooden, ‘darthen ‘or ‘glass receptacles ‘will | 
do to ‘hold the eggs, © which’ should pe” 
washéd clean, laid in carefully, and then’ 
‘covered ‘with the’ ‘solution’ of waterglass 


THE; POULTRY, YARD 











and water, 


After a time the 
forms a white precipitation upon the shell, 
which is readily washed oft when the eggs 
are taken Out for use: 


water glass 


After being preserved in this for Iie 
months, the whites of the eggs were clear, 
but not. so: limpid as. those .of. fresh_eggs. 
The yolks appeared normal in color and 
condition. . The air cell was not. enlarged. 
The taste was slightly flat, or at least not 
perfectly fresh, but they were suitable for 
culinary. use and probably as good as most 
crate eggs commonly found in market. 

In .preparing the lime water and. salt 
brine solution, one pound quicklime and 
one-half. pound table salt. were thoroughly 
mixed with boiling water. After slaking 
and settling, the clear solution was drawn 
off and poured over the.eggs. The eggs 
kept .as. well in this as in the waterglass, 
the whites beat up nicely, but had a slight- 
ly salt taste.. This method. of preserving 
eggs is somewhat cheaper than the water- 


glass, which, however, is not very expen- 
sive if a 5% solution is used. 


a 


Limber Neck is a complaint common to 
chickens in the middle and southern states. 
It is caused by ptomaine poisoning from 
eating ‘putrid flesh. The disease is a par- 
alysis of the neck and death is not caused 
by maggots gnawing through the craw as 
is commonly supposed. Poultry keepers in 
England and France feed their birds on 
maggots, but where maggots are, the poison 
which causes this trouble is likely to he 
found. I have found turpentine a good 
remedy, but probably.the most effectual 
is venetian red, say half a teaspoonful to 
each bird daily. Mix this. with dough and 
roll into strips 1 inch long.—[W. B. Doak, 
Hamblen County, Tenn. 


For a Broken Leg, I bind -the leg with 
narrow strips of cloth saturated with witch 
hazel, and every day. put witch hazel on it. 
When the leg is only bruised, I rub vase- 
line on it and bind up as before.—[Mar- 
gery Heminway, Middlesex County, Mass. 


+ El Pa ry 
Tuttle’s Elixir 
Cures all species of lame- 
ness, curbs, splints, con- 
tracted cord, thrush, ete. 
in horses. Equally good 
for internal use in colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc. Satisfaction 















éndorsed by Adams Express Company. 


TUTTLE’S FAMILY Bait Cures rheumatism, sprains, 
instantly. Our 100- page 
peel oe Veterinary rience” FREE, 
Dr. S, A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
4vofdall blisters; they offeronly temporary relief if any. 











HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


ven Soearean cure for pt wr ity 2 Geame and —— 
rr ne pac by 
60c isp mn. with’ written guarantee to = 

me 1 pls by Op MiAL 00.» 306 2ad St Milweokec, W 





Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Strong recom- 
mends, 1 per can. Dealers, 
mail or ex. paid 

NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO. 

. 21) Teledo, Obie. 
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Sharples Tubular” 
— Dairy spay 


the latest product of the 3 
world’s leading Cream 
Separator manufactory. 
HIGHEST PRIZE (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION) AWARDED 
AT PARI 





No disks to bother with 
and wash. Are very easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed to produce enough 
more butter than the best com 
ing separator to pay 6% on w ole 
first cost of machine each year. 
Five sizes—$50 to $200 each. 

Valuable book my rt 
Maman 
Sharples Co., PLM 


yosd les, 
hicago, lll. ine 


West Chester, Pa. 





SPRING BALANCE 


ADJUSTABLE DIAL HAND 


to register 30 Ibs. and 60 Ibs. In 
reliable to 
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NO ost iF iT F FAILS. 
for important cireul 


FLEMING BROS., Guemioun 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 











4 
will give 20 per 
eent. more milk. 
/ Harmiess to man 
andbeast. Eventy applied 
} A with our special Sprayer. 
: : - Calves and young stock 
willthrive. Prevents disease and abortion, which is cau 
by a germ propagated by unsanitary conditions. For §1 we 
will send to a: ay aioe s eee and enough Fly Kiiler 
disinfectant to protect Agents wanted. 
B. SMITH & ‘CO. Utica, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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dition Powder isa poreives cure for py ‘nee 
for circular; address H, 


Retention of pla- 


W. Keliogg Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Two New Poultry Books 


The New Book of Poultry 


Tuis superb volume is the most elaborate and com- 
pe treatise of the entire poultry industry at oe 

soginning of the 20th century. In successive chap- 

ters it describes.and Illustrates very fully, Poultes, 
Houses and RunS, The Science of Feeding Poul 
Sipe Management and Feeding of Fowls, 

and Sitting Hen, Artificial Incubation, Reas 

~. Care of Chickens, Poultry for the Tab 
try Farming, National and Commercial, Ex! nibiaing 
Poultry and Utility, Pedigree or Line Breeding, 
Practical Decoding and Rearing of Prize Poultry, - 
Exhibiting and ows, Judging, Soar. Techni- 
cal Terms. To each of the principal breedsan entire 
chapter is devoted, including beautiful and oe 
colored pictures. Vermin, poultry diseases ‘a 
vices receive due attention. The volume is artistio- 
ally gotten up, gorgeously bound, and in every 
respect a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. Dins- 
trated, 8x11 inches, 600 pages, cloth and gold, 88.00, 


Poultry Architecture 


Compiled by G. B. Fiske. To meet the constantly 
increasing demand for information about the con- 
struction of inexpensive poultey houses, the author 
has compiled this book. In its pages he discusses 
poultry buildings of all grades, styles and classes, 
and their proper location, coops, additions and spe 
cial structures, all practical in design and reasonable 





in cost. Some of them.are extremely low in cos 

and adapted to the utilization of odds and ends o: 
second-hand building. material. pene ag desira- 
ble the list of materials is given. s what to 


justrations, 5x7 inches, 


get and its cost. Over 100 
26* pages, cloth.. .:. 





- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
82 Latayotte Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il.” 
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128 : LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


Fair Prospects for Winter Apples. 


Present indications point to a fair crop 
of winter apples, taking the country gen- 
erally. Reports from Ioeal correspondents 
to American Agriculturist are of varying 
tenor. Only a few indicate a full crop, but 
the majority speak of an average crop, 
ranging from 10 to 75%. There has been an 
unusual amount of dropping, which in some 
sections had not ceased by August 1. Scab, 
fungous and insects have been serious in 
many sections but not troublesome in 
others, 

The outlook in the apple growing section 
of western New York is generally better 
than elsewhere and a crop as good as any 
since ‘96 is indicated. Conditions are so 
variable, however, that it is difficult to 
aceurately judge the probable crop, Some 
orchards are well loaded, while others in 
the same town will give a very light yield. 
In eastern New York, the crop will not ex- 
ceed 50% of an average one. 

There are only fair prospects in Penn- 
syIvania and Ohio. Indications in Indiana 
are from one-third to one-half a crop. Ili- 
nois prospects are good. Kansas returns 
only 30 to 40% of an average and the Ozark 
region about the same. New England con- 
ditions are generally fair to good, Con- 
necticut being somewhat lighter than New 
Hampshire and Maine. Ontario will prob- 
ably have more apples than 1900, but the 
spot or scab is bad. 


nn 


Spraying Success for Scale. 


XN. P. CREELY, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J. 


Recently Prof. John B. Smith came to see 
the apple and peach orchards I sprayed 
with lime, sulphur and salt wash. I 
sprayed one block of Ben Davis apples, 1000 
trees ten years old, badly infested with 
San Jose scale. Nearly every apple as 
well as the tree was plastered with the 
scale. The apples looked as if they had the 
smallpox. They were completely spotted 
over last year. We sprayed this orchard.in 
March, 1902, thoroughly while the ‘tres 
were dormant. We sprayed when treécs 
were dry and white. Our wash was warm 
or nearly hot. ‘The lime and sulphur were 
boiled one hour and longer, ‘but: never Icss 
We then added the salt and boiled 15 min- 
utes longer. 

We made this wash in a hog scalder hold- 
ing 200 gallons. We put in one barrel of 
water and then added 50 pounds unslaked 
stone, lime, and 50 pounds flowers of sul- 
phur. We then added 50. pounds of salt, any 
kind, and boiled 15-minutes longer, stirred 
well when boiling and then added two more 
barrels of water, which was then at a nice 
temperature to. spray. We kept fire under 
scalder all the time. We sprayed this wash 
out of 150-gallon cask with a good sprayer, 
using 15 to 20 barrels per day. Kept scalder 
replenished with more water. all. the time, 
but not until:we had taken out the ‘other. 
If you do not take out the nvaterial and go 
to make more, your lime will not slake. 

We were unable to find any scale except 
on about a half dezen trees. These were 
spots where the wash did not. hit, and one 
tree that was only half sprayed. On this 
nearly every apple was’ ¢overed with red 
spots, where the scale. had infested the 
fruit, and the tree was completely plastered 
with live scales. This showed clearly that 
the work must be done thoroughly. Prof 
Smith has been to see’ me” several times 
and has given me pointers about the wash 
for this orchard. 

We expected to give the results of success 
or failure. to the public... Our peach or- 
chards are almost entirely free fram scale, 
so far as we are able to, judge. . They: were 
badly infested... The, old orchard,.in which 
we had such good results. last: year, was 
sprayed this spring, and it is apparently 
free from scale. Prof Smith was surprised 
t® find such grand results from the‘ wash. 


It. is entirely safe to put on the most. déli-- 
cate ‘tree-~or shrub white dormant. 


Improving an Orchard. 


An old hidebound, moss-grown orchard 
of a trifle less than an acre came into the 
hands of the Rhode Island experiment sta- 
tion in 1889. The object in securing it was 
to show the simple methods by which an 
unprofitable orchard can be made to return 
a fair profit. The results of renovating it 
are explained by Prof Fred W. Card in 
bulletin 83, recently issued. e trees have 
been planted 25 years and were very un- 
promising, as they had little growth. 
The trunks and limbs were’ covered 
with lichens or moss and no,.fruit had been 
produced for several years. 

The first thing done was to scrape off 
the rough, loose bark from the trunks and 
branches and prune the trees, only dead 
branches and crowding suckers being re- 
moved. Fertilizer was then applied at the 
following rate per aere: 125 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 100 pounds dried blood, 650 pounds 
acid phosphate, 125 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash. As the orchard had been so much 
neglected, nitrate of soda and dried blood 
were used liberally to supply the nitrogen 
needed to make more vigorous growth. In 
well-managed orchards nitrogen can be sup- 
plied much cheaper by leguminous cover 
crops, such as crimson clover, vetches, soy 
beans or cowpeas. 

The second step was te plow the orchard 
and till the ground, which was done fre- 
quently during the summer. The trees were 
also sprayed with paris green and bordeaux 
mixture. The paris green killed the codling 
moth and many other imsects, while bor- 
deaux mixture cleared the limbs of the 
moss and prevented the growth of scab and 
other fungous diseases. A cover crop was 
sown that year ef oats and peas, which, 
however, made little: growth. -The trees 
made a satisfactory: and thrifty growth, 
but did net :>bear much fruit. 

The same treatment was continued the 
next year, except that only 500 pounds fer- 
tilizer made up. as follows was applied: 
100 pounds each nitrate of soda, dried blood, 
tankage, acid phosphate. and muriate of 
potash. The cover crop used that season 
was crimson clover. Last season the same 
treatment was fellewed and.a.good lot of 
nice apples were picked... With only part of 
the trees.in bearing about $80 worth of 
fruit was harvested. ‘The methods here 
used were Such as can be foHowed by any 
farmer. If titage cannot be employed, hogs 
or sheep can be used to yesture the orchard. 


Handling Strawberry, “Runners. 


R. M.. KELLOGG, MICHIGAN. 


As soon as the leaf is well formed on 
the new runners we pass along rapidly and 
layer them in a straight line between the 
mother plants, about 6 to 10 inches apart. 
After that the rolling runner-cutter clips 
off the subsequent runners and no others 
are allowed to root. This tool is not per- 
fect, but the best device I have yet seen, 
and with a little hand work it does nicely. 
It permits the cultivator to stir and main- 
tain the loose earth mulch over -nearly the 
entire surface, conserving moisture perfect- 
ly and reducing the hand work to the mini- 
mum. It allows the follage of each plant 
to adjust itself so as to give full exposure 
to sunshine and have a free circulation of 
air to each crown where the fruit buds are 
forming. The plants stool up beautifully, 
often exceeding the size of a bushel basket, 
yielding over 4 quarts large, even-sized 
berries. 

The plant .having abundant resources 
doés not bécome exhausted and will produce 
three or four large crops without resétting. 
It permits a thick mulch to ‘be put on in 
the fall between the rows closé around the 
plant. This holds the winter *and 
spring rain for the use of the plant, 
while it is completing its great loads 
of berries. It‘ also settles the question of a 
market. Such berries are always rich | in 
flavor, fine in texture and bright in ‘color. 
Consumers enjoy eating ‘them and are 


Keeping 
makes 


never, satisfied with one dish. 
people ‘everkastingly eating is what 
the market and high: prices. 

The Connecticut Peach Crop—The po. 
mologicaL: society, in conjunction with th: 
state experiment station, have just complet- 
ed a census of the coming peach erop of the 
state, and from figures obtained from al] 
the orchards of any size, it appears that 
Connecticut’s peach erop this season will 
ageregate 341,576 bushels, or 683,152 baskets. 
It is estimated that at least 275,000 baskets 
will be shipped out of the state, which 
would indicate that Connecticut peaches 
will tigure quite largely in the general mar~ 
kets this year. Sec Miles writes American 
Agriculturist that at this date there is ev- 
ery promise of a superb crop. 

The Art of Exhibiting Fruit—Cover 
the tables with green cloth and place the 
fruit on white plates. Give plenty of space 
between them and arrange according to 
eolor, placing the bright red apples beside 
those that are green or y@llow. In this way 
the taste and appetite of the visitors can 
be develeped. Use only perfect specimens. 
Look them over every morning and remove 
al! that are beginning to decay, or in which 
worms appear. Do not rub off the bloom. 
[George E. Rowe. 


Methods: of Picking C:anberries—At 
last winter’s meeting of the American cran- 
berry growers’ association, the genera) con- 
sensus of opinion was that harvesting by 
scoops or other machinery would beeome 
a matter of necessity. Not so much for 
want of laborers for hand picking: instead, 
because of the fact that already at least 2 
third of the crops are being harvested itt 
this way, at less than half former cost. 








Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers.eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they. are irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They .complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a. tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
aéh, an uneasy feeling of puffy fullness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures ‘of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic, 


Standard ROOFING 


Otlike dard. fe better. It ic Fire, Wind and 
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With TRAVELING TABLE arid BLOWER 
Guaranteed to cut, 
split, shred and ele-. 
vate ensilage SO feet 
perpendicular height. 
For catalog address 
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A Cave for Storing Apples. 


oO, H. BARNHILL, IOWA, 





For storing fruit on the farm, nothing can 
equal a good.cave. ‘J. F. Record, one of the 
leading orchardists in southwestern Iowa, 
built a cave seven years ago and has found 
it an excellent place in which to store ap- 
ples. The cave was dug into a north hill 
slope and the dirt removed with a spade 
and wheelbarrow. It is 16 feet wide by 50 
feet deep and will hold two carloads of 
apples. The clay walls need nothing to 
hold them in place. 

The roof is made of bridge plank, held 
in place by posts along the sides. The 
plank are covered with dirt and sodded 
over to turn the rain. Two 12-inch tiles at 
the top provide ventilation. Rats have not 
bothered much. A few got in, but were 
caught with a wire trap. A fruit house 
16x20 feet is built in front of the cave. 
Double doors open on the north, so that 
two wagons can be backed in for unloading. 
There is an orchard and timber on the 
south, so that hot south winds have no 
chance to enter this cave. Apples are 
stored in barrels, which are kept off .the 
ground. 


Essentials in Cranberry Culture. 


HENRY M. COBURN. 








Although the cultivation of cranberries 
on anything like an extensive scale re- 
quires a large financial outlay, it is one of 
the most profitable crops raised. It may 
egst from $200 to $250 to prepare an acre of 





HORTICULTURE 


surface of the bog is leveled with turf hoes 
and from 3 to 6 inches of sand is spread 
over the bog. Between April 15 and June 
10 the vines ‘may be’ set. About half a 
dozen cranberry cuttings are pressed into 
the ground to the depth of from 3 to 5 
inches, with a dibble, and these bunches are 
planted about 18 inches apart each way, 


the ground having been previously marked 
off inte squares for that purpose. Then 
the ditches are nearly filled with water, 


especially in a dry Season. A full crop of 
berries need not be expected until the fourth 
season after planting. The bog must be 
kept free of grass, weeds and bushes that 
grow more or. less every summer. 

Formerly the picking was done by hand, 
but of late years various picking machines 
have been used. One pattern consists of a 
wooden box having round wooden teeth 12 
inches long projecting from the lower edge. 
A handle is attached to each side of the 
scoop, and ‘the gatherer uses both hands 
to work the implement. Scoops with wire 
teeth are also employed, while various 
other devices for harvesting the crop have 
been patented. After the berries are gath- 
ered they are placed in screens having slat- 
ted bottoms. The very small berries drop 
through, while the defective ones are picked 
out by hand. By the use of improved pick- 
ing and sorting machines the cost of har- 
vesting a cranberry crop has been reduced 
from $3.50 per barrel in 1875 to $1 to $2 in 
1901. 

The cranberry has many enemies. Among 
them are the fire worm, which oftentimes 
proves very destructive. It is also called 
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ENTRANCE TO AN APPLE CAVE 


ground, yet in good seasons the yield is 
large, and enterprising growers usually 
make money.. The grower who wishes to 
guard against loss will judiciously select 
the ground he intends to cultivate. 

The land should have a peat bottom, and 
may be a swamp covered with trees, or 
merely turf and grass growing over a shal- 
low. layer of muck. The heavy swamp is 
to be preferred, so that for purposes of ir- 
rigation a considerable stream of water 
may run through the bog. Flooding in 
winter to protect the vines from frost and 
in the fall and spring to destroy insects 
is the reason for choosing a site where a 
creek or a large brook flows through the 
grounds. The trees and bushes having 
been cleared off, the next step is to- dig 
ditches through the proposed cranberry 
meadow and also lateral ditches in vari- 
ous places as required. 

At the lower end of the bog a substan- 
tial dam is buiit with a suitable gate. The 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


fer- 





the vine worm. Flooding a bog early in 
the season, just as the young are hatch- 
ing, has proved a very satisfactory means 
of destroying these pests. As many bogs 
do not have a sufficiency of water for such 
irrigating purposes, the growers resort to 
imsecticides and spraying. Sometimes a 
strong solution of tobacco is used, while 
others have found it very satisfactory to 
employ paris green. There is also a fruit 
or berry worm which is fought with paris 
green or arsenate of lead, put on the vines 
just after the berries have set’ There is a 
root worm which works much like the com- 
mon white grub does in a farm or garden. 
Flooding in August and September will 
generally give most of these root worms 
their quietus. 

After the berries have been run through 
winnowing or separating machines, in ad- 
dition to the sorting, they are ready to pack 
for market. They are put in buShel boxes 
formed of slats and having a wooden par- 
tition down the center, so as to give the 
box greater solidity. But most of the :rop 
is put into barrels holding 100 quarts. Some 
growers consign their crop to the large 
cities of the middle states and of New Eng- 
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land, while others ship carload lots to the 
cities of the south and west, and even to 
the Pacific coast. 


Light Cranberry Crop in Prospect— 
From, reports of local correspondents to 
American Agriculturist from the cranberry 
producing sections of the United States, a 
light cranberry crop is probable. May 
frosts in New Jersey and Massachusetts 
did considerable damage, particularly in 
the former state, where many bogs were 
so badly injured that not over one-fourth 
to one-half of the crop of 1901 will be gath- 
ered. Conditions are very uneven in south-— 
eastern Massachusetts, some bogs. being 
fully up to the average, while others in 
the same town will yield very few berries. 
Generally the water was left on too long, 
but where it was drawn off in April and 
the vines had opportunity to harden; they 
were little injured by the May freeze: On 
the whole, the Massachusetts crop prom- 
ises considerably less than last year. Only 
in Wisconsin are prospects bright, and here 
present conditions point to a bigger crop 
than last year. But the vines are from 
a week to ten days late, and some were not 
out of blossom in late July. Unless the 
weather proves exceptionally favorable, 
there will be a lot of small, immature ber- 
ries. Early frosts would do unusual dam- 
age. 
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Ready) 
of Pot-Growa Strawberry Plants, Celery, Cabbage, etc. 
Pot-Grown Clematis, Honeysuckle, Ivy, etc. A full line 
of Fruit and Oraamental Trees, Vines and Plants. 

This Catalogue, with beautiful colored plates 
mailed free—write for it. T. J. DWYER & SON, 
Orange County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 
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Ass FARM FOR SALE, South rah Carolina. pay. 
ing handsomely ; delightful climate. Ad 
AGUS,” 53 South Washington Square, New York City. 
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Agricultural Scientists 
WANTED. 


A b Coltegione? Institution of high standi: 
in Great in is being reorganized an 
developed with special reference to Agri- 
cultural Science and Practice. It requires 
(1) A Professor of Agriculture 
(2) A Professor of Agricultural Zoology 
(3) A Lecturer on Agricultural Chemistry 
(4) An Organizer and Instructor in Hor- 
ticulture 
(5) An Organizer and Instructor in Poul- 
try Keeping 
The salaries are eos and none but 
first-class men need apply 
Applications should be acco mgnates by 
two copies of recent testimonials and one 
copy of any published papers containing 
the results of researches made b Page ap- 
plicants, and should be address 


The Educational pa ttt 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 LAPAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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Recent reliable advices from Germany say 
that the consumption of rye as an article 
of food is steadily diminishing in that coun- 
try, and that many mills have altogether 
given up grinding this cereal into flour. 
For so many years has rye been a leading 
foodstuff of north Europe, that a positive 
decline in its use would mean a materially 
enlarged market for American and Russian 
wheat. 

It is high time to put a stop to the “re- 
watering” of railroad stock. For instance, 
it is proposed to form a new “securities” 
company to take over the Rock Island rail- 
road’s bonds and stocks and issue thereon 
bonds and preferred stock and common 
stock at the rate of three for one. Then 
the public will be mulcted to pay rates for 
transportation that will yield a fair return 
on this enormously inflated capital. The 
thing is all wrong, and even Wall street 
looks at it askance. 


It is none too early to sound a note of 
warning in regard to using caution in 
choosing representatives to the next New 
York legislature. A strong effort will be 
made to s€cure an appropriation of several 
million dollars to enlarge the Erie canal, 
at state expense, for the benefit of New 
York city shipping interests. Farmers of 
the state, almost to a unit, oppose any 
further appropriation for this purpose and 
they have been the main cause of defeating 
such measures in the past. But those who 
Want the state to help them have large 
profits at stake and are not easily discour- 
aged. Effort is being made to show farmers 
that a big canal will be of direct benefit to 
them, end it is Jikely that some of their 


EDITORIAL 


supposed friends will give them advice in 
this direction. Farmers, without, reference 
to party, should see that candidates for 
the legislature are pledged in advance to 
work and vote against any scheme for the 
enlargement of the Erie ditch at state 
expense, 


Nationalize the Coal Mines. 


This seems to be the best way to pre- 
vent strikes among the miners. Without 
going into the merits of the present contro- 
versy, it is an outrage on the public that 
a strike should be permitted that causes 
such widespread inconvenience and loss. 
There never was a strike in the postal serv- 
ice, and even railroad strikes are not al- 
lowed to stop the mails. This shows the 
conditions that would prevail were the coal 
mines owned by the nation. 

We are also inclined to subscribe to the 
doctrine of national ownership, control and 
operation of telephone and telegraph. 

The more deeply one investigates this 
question of the nationalization of certain 
public utilities, and the wider one’s obser- 
vation becomes of the practical operation 
of this policy in different parts of the world, 
the more one becomes convinced of its de- 
sirability. 

Already the federal government has be- 
gun the work of nationalizing the water 
supply for irrigation purposes in the so- 
called arid west. The new act of congress, 
which has just gone into effect, promises to 
have the most profound and far-reaching 
consequences. Every progressive city and 
town owns and operates its water works, 
in the interest of the people. It is meet 
and proper that, on a larger scale, the same 
policy should prevail in irrigation. 

But, if irrigation is to be nationalized, 
why not coal, telegraph and _ telephone? 
Possibly, also, this is the only remedy for 
existing injustices, overcapitalization, etc, 
in the railroad business, but this latter 
proposition is much more debatable than 
the former. 

The great coal strike, and the great 
trusts and combinations, are doing more to 
foster the sentiment of nationalization than 
any amount of academic discussion. The 
subject should be looked into earnestly and 
fairly. It embodies many questions upon 
the proper solution of which depend the 
fueure prosperity and happiness of our peo- 
ple, and especially of the farmers and great 


producing masses, 
A 


Take a few days after haying and har- 
vesting and go away for a change of scene 
and air. Too few farmers and fewer farm- 
ers’ wives take any vacation during the 
year. There is nothing so good as a change 
of living and a few days’ rest to brace one 
up both physically and mentally. Most of 
the large city business houses give their 
employees one or two weeks’ vacation dur- 
ing the year, and they find it pays well in 
the better health of their men and greater 
interest taken by them in their duties. 
Try a carriage drive of a hundred or more 
miles and see how enjoyable it is and how 
much better you can work on your return. 


“Treat the Philippines the Same as Cuba.” 
This ultimate solution of the problem, as 
now favored by Pres Roosevelt, is evi- 
dently the conclusion that is being arrived 
at by the great mass of American people, 
irrespective of party or locality. We may 
be pardoned for calling attention to the 
fact that the first public suggestion of such 
a policy was made in our address before the 
national grange in November, 1898. If, out 
of all the struggle, mistakes, trials and 
victories of the past four years, this gov- 
ernment is able to eventually ‘‘create in 
the Philippine islands a free Asiatic’ peo- 
ple, equaling the Japanese in intellectual 
scholarship and moral and industrial civ- 
ilization,”’ it will be the crowning glory of 
American civilization. This nation redeemed 
its pledge by bestowing independence upon 
Cuba, after several years of unexampled 
effort and expense in her behalf. That 
practically the same result will be the final 


outcome in the Philippines is daily becom- 
ing more and more probable. This plan is 
not only morally righteous, but has much 
to commend it also from an economic 
standpoint. In fact, as this journal was 
also. the first to point out, both moral duty 
and economic prosperity are subserved by 
doing the righteous and  liberty-loving 
thing by our tropical dependencies. 


The Chicago grain markets were in a 
more or less demoralized condition all 
through July, owing to the manipulations 
of speculators. A corner was worked in 
both corn and oats, and prices were forced 
to an abnormal level, each grain at one 
time selling above wheat. This had no ma- 
terial effect on prices which farmers re- 
ceive, as they had little or no corn or oats 
to sell. The corn corner was settled early in 
the month at considerable profit to those 
who brought it about, and corresponding 
loss to those who sold the corn and could 
not deliver it. Heavy losses seemed so inev- 
itable to those who sold oats which they 
did not own and could not buy, that they 
sought relief in the courts. This is the first 
time in the history of Chicago grain trade 
that such relief has been asked for, al- 
though it is not an uncommon occurrence 
for gamblers to repudiate their debts. It 
is time a curb was put upon this specula- 
tive business in the grain trade. 

Advertising in our paper costs a great 
deal of money, brought about by the fact 
that its circulation is so large. It is not so 
much what an advertisement costs, as how 
well it pays, and right here there is an 
important part for you to play. You can 
help make advertising pay by purchasing 
through our advertising columns, and in 
this way the advertiser will increase our 
advertising receipts, and as is our usual cus- 
tom every year, we will put a very large 
proportion of our profits back into the pa- 
per. Thus, you see, the advertiser is pleased, 
we are pleased, and you are pleased by get- 
ting a better and more interesting paper. 
Will you help us do this? Our guarantee 
printed on this page protects you. 








One Cause of Farm Failures. 
L. W. GRISWOLD, NEW YORK. 


It is said that general business of this 
entire country is booming and that indus- 
try is much better rewarded than at any 
time since 1873. Labor is well employed and 
better paid. This undoubtedly explains why 
it is so difficult to obtain effective help on 
the farm, men who will do their best for 
the interests of their employers. 

Years ago many young men made a prac- 
tice of hiring out to get the needed capital 
to buy land and establish themselves in 
homes of their own as farmers. Wages 
were then much lower than they are to-day, 
but these attempts, when faithfully made, 
were nearly always successful. At present 
very few farm laborers hove or desire to 
become farmers. Those who try to save 
money do it to enable them to get into 
other kinds of business. Farm work is to 
them a stepping stone to something else 
and they work in a reckless, slipshod man- 
ner. To this inefficient character of much 
of the hired help can be traced many of the 
failures in farming of which so much com- 
Plant is made. 

In view of these facts, should not a 
stronger effort be made to keep the boys 
at home and make of them good and useful 
farmers? The question is worth all the 
thought and study that can be given it, and 
there is no better organization than the 
grange to take hold of the problem. 


German Crop Prospects are of excel- 
lent promise except for potatoes, according 
to a report of Consul General Mason. Con- 
ditions of all other important crops, par- 
ticularly wheat and rye, are materially 
higher than a year ago at this. time. 
Weather has been warm as well as wet. 
The spring was cold and wet, which seems 
to have proved more favorable than a pre- 
maturely warm March and April. 








Agriculture in Pennsylvania. 





According to the veport of the 12th cen- 
sus, Pennsyivania has a total land area of 
28,790,400 acres, of which 19,371,015 acres, or 
67.3%, are-included ia farms. During the 
last three decades the number of acres de- 
voted to agricultural pursuits has remained 
practically unchanged and the amount of 


improved land has increased but little. 
There has, however, as the accompanying 
table shows, been a great increase in the 


value of farm products. 

The following table gives the number of 
farms, the number of acres of improved 
and unimproved land, the per cent of im- 
proved land, average number of acres in 


farms: 
ACREAGE OF FARMS. 
Land im- 
Acres Acres Av prov- 
Year Nefarms improved uuimproved size ed, % 
1900 ....224,248 13,209,183 6,161,832 86.4 638.2 
1890 ....211,557 13,210,597 5,153,773 86.8 71.9 
1880 ....213,542 13,423,007 6,368,334 92.7 67.8 
1870 ....174,041 11,515,965 6,478,235 103.4 64.0 
1860 ....156,357 10,463,296 6,548,844 108.8 61.5 
1850 ....127,577 8,628,619 6,294,728 117.0 57.8 
Farm property in 1850 was valued at $464,- 
098,693, increasing in value until in 1880 it 
reached $1,095,495,324. Since then there has 
been a decline, the last census showing 
$1,051,629,173. On the other hand, farm 
products increased in value from $129,760,- 
476 in 1880 to $207,895,600 in 1900. 


The slight decrease in the acreage of im- 
proved land during the last decade is due 
to a more strict construction of the term 
‘improved land” by the 12th census. 

Classified on the basis of the principal 
source.of income, 29% of the farms come 
under the head of live stock farms, 18.4% 
of dairy and 17% of hay and grain farms. 
The total value of live stock on farms 
June 1, 1900, was $102,439,183, of which 40% 
represents the value of horses, 28.4% of 
dairy cows, 13.6% of other neat matttle, 
5.7% of sheep, and 4.5% of swine. There 
has been a constant increase in the number 
of dairy cows since 1850, and in 1900 there 
were 943,773 in the state. During the last 
decafle there was a decrease in the number 
of horses, sheep and swine and an increase 
in the number of neat cattle and mules, as 
shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS ON FARMS. 
Other 
Dairy neat 
Year cows cattle Horses Sheep Swine 
1900 ...943,773 953,074 590,981 959,483 1,107,981 
1890 ...972,254 779,164 618,660 1,612,107 1,278,029 
1880 ...854,156 876,081 533,587 1,776,598 1,187,968 
1870 ...706,437 638,114 460,339 1,794,301 867,548 
1860 ...673,547 745,946 437,654 1,631,540 1,031,266 
1850 ...530,224 623,722 350,398 1,822,357 1,040,366 


Among farm crops in 1899, hay and_forage 
crops ranked first, with a value of $37,514,- 
779, corn produced was valued at $21,896,795, 
wheat $13,712,976, and oats $11,093,893. The 
total number of fruit trees in 1900 was 17,- 
$44,269, an increase of 59.4% in the decade. 
The value of orchard fruits was $7,976,464. 


What a Good Fair Can Be. 








No state fair in the central west or north- 
west is more progressive than that of Min- 
nesota. It has always been noted for be- 
ing perfect!y clean and free from objection- 
able features. Sec Randall is largely re- 
sponsible for bringing it to the front so 
rapidly. The attendance is large and the 
fair has always been a financial success. 
The grounds have been greatly improved 
this year by the addition of new buildings 
and the putting down of a number of waiks 
and drives. The illustration shows a sec- 
tion of the barns and exhibition buildings. 
The photograph on Page 132 was taken 
early one morning before many people ap- 
peared, 

The value of a good fair to the state can 
hardly be. estimated. It not only provides 
a holiday for the farmers, but it interests 
them in improving stock. Many a man has 
come to the fair simply to have a good time 
and has purchased a stallion, bull or ram 
for.improving his own and his neighbors’ 
animals. In this way the fair is a great 
educator. Then, too, much attention has 
been given to the improvement of field 
seeds. The experiment station, situated 
near the fair ground, is visited by people 
from all over the state, and there the im- 
provement of field crops is noted. Prof 
Hayes, who -has done so nruch in breeding 
wheat, is responsible. for most.of the ‘ad- 
vance along this line in Minnesota... The 
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Minnesota management is also exceedingly 
progressive in providing some new and at- 
tractive feature each year. One season it 
may bea horse show, another a cattle sale, 
next the presence of the vice-president of 
the United States, and so on along the line. 

This year a sheep barn 144x144 feet is be- 
ing put up, increasing the capacity of the 
sheep sheds 1€0 pens. A large judging pa- 
vilion is being provided with ample provi- 
sion for judging of stock indoors during 


unfavorable weather. It provides a com- 
fortable place for visitors to watch the 
work of the judges. Much attention will 


be given to the butter exhibit this year, as 
Minnesota aspires to be the greatest butter 
state in the union. The success of her but- 
ter makers at national shows gives weight 
to this aspiration and the state fair man- 
agement is doing all in its power to encour- 
age it. 


— a 


NEW YORK. 





Perry, Wyoming Co, Aug 3—Rain has 
ruined a great deal of hay. Beans and corn 
are very backward on account of cold, wet 
weather. Wheat is looking well. Help is 
scarce and high. 

Lindley, Steuben Co, Aug 4—Three floods 
within a period of seven months. But very 
little hay put in barn in good condition. 
Acres of it rotting in the field. Wheat 
growing in the shock. Corn looking poor, 
with a few exceptions. On gravel or stony 
soil, where water has had a chance to drain, 
there are some good pieces. Quite a good 
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but the crop 1s a good 
one. Early potatoes good. Late ones spind- 
ling. Tobaceo a poor crop, with a few ex- 
ceptions. . Buckwheat has been sown and 
harrowed in when the ground was too wet 


deal of smut in oats, 


to work. The most discouraging. outlook 
for. farmers in years. 
Martville, Cayuga Co, Aug 5—Apples 


will be a light crop; over 70% have dropped. 
A large acreage of corn was planted, but it 
looks poor and yellow. About the same 
acreage of potatoes as last year. Many did 
not come up on account of too much rain. 
Old meadows light; new seeding, where it 
did not freeze out, good. Oats are looking 
fine. Rye will be a good crop. Milk at the 
station 82c p 100 Ibs. Pears will be a light 
crop. Not many plums or peaches. Pas- 
tures are good and cows are doing -well. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, Aug 2—Con- 
siderable hay has been lost by rain and 
flood. Some farmers feel downhearted and 
discouraged, and some are as full of fight 
as ever. Oats are the best in years. Wheat 
well headed, but some fields rusted. Beans 
show the effect of the wet weather. The 
present acreage is about half of that plant- 
ed. Potatoes on dry ground are holding 
their own. Corn varies from fair to a com- 
plete failure. There is scarcely a perfect 
field of anything left since the rain of July 
5. There have beens some light local hai! 
storms. Cows are milking fairly well and 
milk and its products bring good prices. 
Eggs are high. Nearly every pear tree is 
loaded. 

















BAKER 


when in the market 
for a gun. 


Investigate the merits of the 


Baker Gun & Forging Co. 


iti SCHOOL STREET, BATAVIA, N. Y. 












SEND FOR QUARTERLY. 

















IN WET WEATHER 


YOU CAN OFTEN SAVE IN A 
SINGLE DAY THE PRICE OF A 


FARMER'S HANDY WAGOR 














It is no longer necessary to offer 
arguments in favor of 


Low-Wheeled, 
Wide-Tire, 

Short-Turning, 
Broad-Platform 4 
Wagons, 


Every farmer 
knews he 
ought to have 





one; itis only Trucks 
a question of used in 
‘where can I Cuban 
buy a good one They 
with t ie least build more 
ey Farm 

Tho Farmer's than 
Handy eee builders com- 

1» Of Sagi- bined. 

peso me ane pgm Bg They sell a good steel 

Ts: uild such a wagon, a 
and the only ones who give onan AS LOW rs $20. oo 
the farmer a choice The wagon with movable platform 
tween steel and wood wheels, this picture is the ono Sa 
Agricultural Giese and Experiment Farms, and is the oniy truck ever adestan 
Government. The platform is — —a and ones anaes s on phe — Py! = ond for 
an ary wagon box. under the loa for Catalogue snd 


FARMER’S HANDY Y WACON cO., “Saginaw, Mich; 

















SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADV ERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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“Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Aug 3—A 
great amount of: rain. and much hay is 
spoiled in the field. ‘Fhe crep is about me- 
ium as to quahty but daisies predomi- 
nate. ‘Timothy in: the’-meadows was most- 
ly killed out by the grasshoppers last’ fall. 
«ern has a. poor show for even half a-crop. 
Dairymen are depending on corn fodder for 
winter feed. Oats are looking well and 
are heading out.’ Rye is a medium crop. 
The price of butter keeps up, so the cream- 
ery is about the only paying institution 
the farmers have..Much buckwheat ground 
was too wet to sow. The apple crop is 
looking well in some orchards. Other fruit 
will be an. average crop. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Aug 5—The oldest 
residents cannot recall a more discourag- 
ing harvest: than‘this has been. Nothing 
but rain, rain, continually four or five days 
a week. Much rye in shock is growing 
badly: some yet to be cut.: Corn is small 
ahd weedy. Oats are good. Hay fair. A 
worm is doing much damage to timothy by 
eating the seeds off the head. Farm help 
searee at .$1.50 to $1.75 p day, with board. 
Apple crop will not be very heavy. Pota- 
tées are looking well. 


Summit, Schoharie Co, Aug 4—Ground is 
full of water and the prospect for getting 
hay gathered in good order looks gloomy. 
Hay is a good average crop, but little is 
eut. Oats are looking. extra fine. Rye is 
good. Quite an amount of buckwheat sown. 
The corn crop looks bad. It did not come 
up good. Some pieces have been plowed 
up and sown to buckwheat or millet. 


Aurora,. Erie Co, Aug 3—The continual 
wet weather is making bad. work with ‘all 
farm crops. Grass which is standing is 
showing ‘the effects of the heavy rains. 
Corn cannot make over half a crop with 
good weather the rest of the season. Acres 
of potatoes have been drowned out and the 
crop ‘in general is not looking as’ well as 
last year at this time. There will be about 
a quarter of a crop of apples and pears. 
Oats are looking the best of any crop here. 


Good Speakers Promised—Prof Lowe of 
Geneva exper sta will talk on San Jose 
scale at the state fruit growers’ assn at Oak 
Orchard Aug 14. Hon George T. Powell of 
Briar Cliff Manor will talk on Marketing of 
fruit. Other speakers of: prominence are 
expected to give short talks. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Aug 4—Farmers 
have not been able to do much in haying or 
cultivating corn, potatoes or beans. The 
storm on the night of July 5 was the worst 
ever known in this part of the state. 
Bridges, buildings and stock were carried 
away. Crops on low land are ruined in 
many places. Wheat in this section rather 
light. Oats a good growth. Corn, pota- 
toes and beans that water has not spoiled 
are late. The hay erop‘is good where not 
spoiled after being cut. All kinds of fruit 
a fair crop. Apples hurt somewhat’ by wet 
weather. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Aug- 5—The 
yield. of hay is about’ the normal for the 
last three years. Corn grows very slowly 
and is very unpromising. Potatoes look 
healthy. The early crop is being dug, with 
an excellent yield of first-class tubers. Levi 
Thayer has the largest growth of corn in 
this locality. Wheat, rye and barley are 
looking remarkably well. The past month 
has been a record breaker for growth and 
the delayed season for harvesting will am- 


ply compensate for its lateness. Auction 
sale of dairy’ dows ‘at ‘the John Foote barn 
was’: spirited’ ahd cows ranged from $35 
to $45'om an-average. .New potatoes bring 
$1 p. bu, butter 23 to 25e. 

Union Center, Broome Co, Aug. 5—This 
county ‘has been flooded. .Petatoes are good, 
but some of them are::not hoed. Corn is 
small,. but .is .improving... Oats are fine; 
they should yield from 40. to 50 bus p acre. 
Wheat is rotting.in the shock. 

Hancock, Delaware Co, Aug 3—Some hay 
spoiled and.much damaged. Potatoes look 
well, though standing in water. Corn looks 
like a failure; no corn weather. _ Honey 
crop promises poor.. Much damage done by 
floods in the county. Pasture good. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Aug 3—The ground 
has been so wet that cultivating crops is 
done with much. difficulty and weeds in 
many. instances. are holding. full sway. 
Many fields of grass have been cut, se- 
eured in a damaged condition. Many fields 
of cabbage entirely ruined. Oats fine. 
Corn is backward, making a slow growth 
and but little can be expected of the crop. 
Early potatoes are not yieiding largely. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Aug 6—Corn very 


backward and: total failure on many fields 
on account.of excessive moisture. Qats a 


_fine, crop. but .somewhat ledged. “Buck- 


wheat. looking fine..and. a: great acreage. 


_ Late potatoes fine but early ones are .rot- 


ting some. : 

Berkshire, Tioga -'Co; Aug 4—~Farmers 
somewhat blue. Floods have doné consid- 
erable damage. Those who have finished 
haying have a good quantity of good qual- 
ity. Corn in the valley looks fairly well, 
but in the hills is yellow and small. Blight 
has appeared on - potatoes. Lambs and 
young stock doing wel. 

Aquetuck, Albany Co, Aug 4—Harvest is 
delayed. on account of cool, wet. weather; 
season two weeks late... Rye was a good 
crop. Hay fair, with. plenty of weeds. Po- 
tatoes very promising; no blight or bugs. 
Corn a large acreage; cool, wet weather 
delayed its growth. 

Bethany, Genesee Co, Aug 5—Owing to 
continued heavy rains, crops are backward 
and in some instances entire. failures: On 
lowlands, acres of corn, beans and hay and 
many pastures are badly injured. The Ton- 
awanda creek overflowed, taking off bridges, 
wire fences and tons of-hay. One man. had 
60 acres of peas entirely under water. 
Farm losses are heavy.. Apples that prom- 
ised fairly well are dropping. There will 
not be more than 60% of a crop in this 
county. The pear crop will be light. Ber- 
ries of all kinds have-been scarce and high. 
Butter 18 to 20c. Very few cherries and no 
plums. ; 

Esperance, Schoharie Co, Aug 4—Corn is 
not looking well, “owing to late planting and 
wet weather. There was considerable spring 
grain sown and it is looking well, but a 
great many pieces are. lodging. Not much 
rye in-this town, but it is a good crop. 
There is a large acreage of buckwheat. 
Grass is fairly good, though most meadows 
have considerable foul stuff. Harvest help 
is scarce and not much hay in the barn yet. 
There was a heavy fall of rain here July 
20. Charles Petteys, a prominent farmer of 
this.town, who’has been in poor health for 
the past five years, mysteriously left his 
home on the morning of May 30, and his 


AMONG. THE. FARMERS 


whereahouts. is net known. He was seen 
about three weeks age at a.sanitarium at 
Hornellsville, but left . immediately, and 
since then has not been located. He is over 
63 years of age and somewhat. lame. 


MARYLAND. 


Prince George Co—My teams in their 
work have been hindered only two hours in 
the three months. A long dry time. Pas- 
tures are dry and all dairymen about 
Washington who produce milk for the city 
have been. obliged to feed large quantities 
of imported hay. Gardeners and truckers. 
have been almost discouraged over this 
long unbroken drouth. My potatoes were 
planted and given the greatest care, but 
the yield is very light. The few late po- 
tatoes a failure. The strawberry crop only 
60%; prices good. Hay a failure. I have 
30 acres of field corn, ensilage corn and 
fodder corn planted with 153 loads of ma- 
nure in drills directly under the corn. Not 
rain enough in June and July to dissolve 
the manure so the plants would take it up. 
The early. planted corn is tasseling out 
little over half of its natural growth. Late 
planted corn promises a large yield.—[F. 
M. Terry. 


Reply to Dr Owens—I notice Joseph R. 
Owens’s oath in. the last issue of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist—while your correspon- 
dent made use of language a little mislead- 
ing as quoted in American Agriculturist 
June 28, substantially it was true. Mr 
Councilman (Owens’s brother-in-law) had 
hardly qualified as a trustee of the agricul- 
tural college before he had packages of 
trees shipped to Ral Parr, Fred Talbott, 
E. Gittings, Merryman and himself; after- 
ward he had two or three boxes of plants 
shipped to himself.—[C. B. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bartos, Berks Co, Aug 4—Hay harvested 
and only 40% of a-.crop. Wheat short in‘ 
straw but is yielding well. Some farmers 
threshed from the field. Continued rains 
have done much damage. Oats rotting in 
the shock. Aftermath and pastures are 
rapidly improving. Corn a perfect stand 
and growing luxuriantly. Potatoes a large 
yield. Millet and peas sown for hay. Clo- 
ver in stubble a thin stand. Some timo- 
thy. Early pears, plums and peaches are 
ripening and are of fine quality. Drovers 
are arriving with cows and young cattle, 
which they dispose of at public sales. 

Demar, Tioga Co,- Aug 4—Continuous 
rains throughout July. Corn, save on very 
dry ground, making a poor growth. A large 
acreage of fodder corn was planted, but 
many fields are overgrown with grass and 
weeds. it being impossible to work the 
ground on account of its water-soaked con- 
dition. Up to July the conditions were fa- 
vorable for frequent tillage of gardens and 
early potatoes. Later, weeds were fast hid- 
ing everything from view. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, Aug 5—Considera- 
ble rain of late, which hindered haying and 
wheat hauling. Oats ripening slowly on ac- 
count of bad weather. The second growth 
of clover is very good, and some hay will 
be made from it if it can be cured properly. 
Corn is doing very well, but blight has at- 
tacked some potatoes. Fresh cows plentiful 
now. A carload sold here July 23 brought 
from $25 to $41 each. On account of the coal 
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strike, apples are “dull; and bring 2c p bu, 
potatoes 385c. Prums ‘and pears are good 
crops::: Sod and ‘stubble for Wheat is all 
: plowed. ‘More fertilizers will te used this 
seeditig’ thati ‘usual, as fdrmers Cannot get 
lime on account of the price of coal to burn 
lime. Several silos willbe built in the val- 
ley this season and there will be plenty of 


corn to fill them. Low-down, -wide-tire 
wagons are coming into use. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co, -—Aug 5—On 


account of the almost continuous rains 
through the month of July, crop prospects 
have not improved much. Corn continues 
backward. Considerable of it has not been 
hoed at. all. Early potatoes would be a 
grand crop but for the blight and_ rot, 
which is quite extensive. .Oats will be a 
full crop if. the weather permits harvest- 
ing in good order. Much hay badly injured 
by storms. Buckwheat looking well. Pota- 
‘toes 60c, butter 20 to 22c. 


Moon, Allegheny Co, Aug 5—Wheat all 
secured in fine condition and will make a 
fair crop. Hay harvest well along. Some 
put up tn a damaged state. Early cut clo- 
ver is now knee high again. From present 
prospects fall pastures will be good, which 
will save much very expensive feed. Feeds 
of all kinds high, oats: 75c, wheat 75c, bran 
$26.p ton. Garden truck bringing good 
prices. Early potatoes very good. 


Mead; Crawford..Co, ‘Aug 3—Rain “most 
of the time. Gardens’ in great numbers 
ruined. Roads likewise damaged. Hay will 
be an average crop if it can be harvested. 
Berries an immense crop, especially the 
gooseberries. Blackberries are in market. 
Produce continues very high and help very 
searce. 


Doylestown, Bucks Co, Aug 3—Clover 
hay all in the barn, rather poor. Most 
all timothy -in; a fair crop. Corn looks 


well. Pastures in fair shape. Second 
crop clover, where there is any, seems 
to be coming on in good shape. Cows 


seem to be scarce and high. -We have had 
three sales in the neighborhood lately at 
which’ cows averaged from $40 to $42.50. 
There is a splendid demand at fair prices 
for large cows in good flesh with well- 
shaped udders. Our farmers seem to pre- 
fer large cows in good flesh. If they do 
not turn out well as milkers they sell for 
beef and very nearly get their money back. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, Aug 5—Har- 
vest all over, with a very short crop of hay. 
Second crop is doing nicely. Wheat is very 
short; filled very. well but did not stool 
out. Corn looking well.- Phe acreage cf 
white potatoes more than usual and a very 
good: crop of good quality. Prices have 
fallen veiy low, 90c to $1.10 p bbl. July 19 
17 full cars of white potatoes were shipped 
from Mullica Hill sta.. Other days nearly 
the same, besides tomatoes, egg plants, ap- 
ples and citrons.- Apples a good crop of 
fine quality. Tomatoes, where there are 
“any at all, a very large crop. One farmer 
after two weeks’ picking picked and 
shipped 542 crates in one day. Farmers 
have _ stopped digging potatoes, thinking 
the price might advance. At Swedes- 
boro, about five miles distant, they have 
shipped more potatoes than ever before. 


- Chester, Burlington -Co,' Aug 4—This 
eounty was struck by a very destructive 
hail storm July 24. It took a narrow strip 
from the river across the county, cutting 
all vines, truck and tomatoes. Some corn- 
fields cannot yield 5 bus p acre. This county 
-~has~ had “hail for-five years in succession, 
but fortunately not in the same place twice. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Aug 4—The potato 
crop will be a good one, with tubers of e:- 
tra size. Prices expected to be very low. 
Peaehes have begun ripening. There will 
be considerable premature fruit, and cor- 


BUSINESS — NOTICE. 


‘ The- Advertisement’ “Of 
handy Wagon, which appears on another 
page, Calls speciat attention to: the-vatue of 
‘abroad tire. trueck~ for, hauling..in ; wet 
‘weather: - This is something that wilt appeat 
very strongly to farmers after the~ rainy 
season that we ‘have been havifig-and we 
‘advisé our réaders to send fora: dataiog to 
the Farmers’*Handy Wagon compariy; Sag- 
-maw, Mich, mentioning this paper when 
they - write. 
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siderable of. it will, rot, owing to .the.,.con-. 


tinued wet. weather.. Butter is 20e: at.store. 
Feed keeps -high, corn. meal. and «eracked 
corn $1.60 per 100. Ibs... Farm: hands very 
scarce. W. W. Edsall, unable to get help 


to take ‘up'-his' ‘rye; lost it by rain. The 
barn..of Henry 8.’ Utter’ was:'‘burned' by 
lightning: recently:: He ‘lost aH -his hay, 
having just finished *shaying. Roads and 
fields badly .washed -by »rains.-.of . week. 
Capt Daniel Bailéy will, it is estimated, 
have 20,000: baskets of: peaches. A few 


others in the vicinity of Glenwood, Pine 
Island and Amity will afso have good 
crops, but the majority will have light to 
very light erops. A local telephone line is 
being -constructed* from Warwick, Orange 
Co, N Y, to this place, also Glenwood,’ Pine 
Island:and Amity.: The poles are being set 
as rapidly as possible. It will be a great 
benefit to people in this town and vicinity. 
Hay is, on an, average, a fairly good crop. 
Cows are very high, $30. to $60 for choice 
ones. 


Milk Notes. 








The annual meeting of the five states’ 
milk producers’ dssociation for 1902 will 
be held ‘on the following dates: Local sec- 
tions ._meet on the.‘third Tuesday in’ Au- 
gust, the 19th. Route unions meet on the 
fourth Tuesday;' August 26. The central 
association will’ meet ‘at Binghamton, at 
the Arlington house, 11 a m, Tuesday; Sep- 
tember 2. ..It-is desired that aH. these meet- 
ings be largely attended. The dates are 
fixed as above so as.not to conflict with. the 
school meetings in New York state., Signed 
—H. T. Coon, Seeretary, Ira L. Snell, Presi- 
dent. 

A railroad collision between a loaded and 
an empty milk train on the Ontario’ and 
Western railroad at Hortons, N Y, August 
3, resulted in the death of four persons, 
the wrecking of. two engines and the loss 
of several thousands quarts of milk. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the milk exchange failed 
to make a change in the price when the 
monthly meeting was held July 30, and the 
price remains’ at 24%4e p ' qt. The market 
was not considered brisk ‘enough to make 
a change advisable. ‘The’ price is likely to 
go up at: least 4c if seasonable weather 
should prévail for three to five days. It is 
almost superfiuous to say that the dealers 
are still reporting surplus stocks. ‘The 
weather is certainly unsatisfactory for the 
milk business in the city. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
qt cans, including bottled milk; 'at the va- 
rious distributing points: in and near the 
city for the week ending Aug 2; were as 
follows: 

Milk Cream Con’s’d 








Lehigh Valey.......«... 15,910 610 _ 
PN at. 5.64.56. appa btn a0 Fe 30,165 1,823 — 
Ontario . Ee Teer 3,150 —- 
Susquehanna. r . 12,841 460 = 
N Y¥ Cent (Harlem).. 8,072 75 _ 
N Y Cent (long haul).. 33,200 2,180 = 
West. Shore............. 9,464 1,214 — 
Lackawanna ......,... 31,700 1,725 —_ 
‘New Haven.. 7,216 — aa 
Homer Ramsdell. line.. 4,629 106 i 
Other sources. coos 4,250 105 = 
Total receipts........191,249 10,448 — 
Daily Rover OGP :: os as <a 1,493 _— 
Last week. -- «202,447 11,745 
Last year.. . -. 200,714 10,017 564 


At Philadelphia, the milk exchange fixed 


the price to be paid producers at 3% cents 
per quart from August 1, a reduction of % 
eent. The present séason,.owing to unsea- 
sonable climatic conditions," has been one 
of the worst for years. Cool and. wet 
weather has been the rule all through the 
spring and summer, giving the milk and 
cream business a very big black eye. 
Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N'Y, Aug 4—Cheese was 
wesker this week, ‘by 1-8@%c, which was 
said to, be -the effect of exeéssiviely heavy 
receipts in Montreal last weék, Never has 


there been khovin @ season when the make: 


in. Canada reached such extraordinary pro- 
portions as. this yéar. |Canada is. making 


almost enough to suppiy-the English mar- ' 


ket, so. there.is very little. foreign demand 


for-our cheese. Large sizes are 1-8c_ and: 


emall 46 Jower than last*week, -and-the 


“gales aré 2100: bxe tess. than least year . at 


this time. Prices are practically the same 
as. they were then. Milk is shrinking very 
fast‘ and if corn is aw’#enrce this fall ‘as it 





Hee 4. 15@b. 75, wethers 4.75@5, — 
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promises .te-be now, the milk yield -will be 
phenemenally small. 

Transactions are as. follows: Large - col- 
ored, 3547 bxs at 9 1-8c;.large white, 518 bxs 
at 9 1-8c;.smail. white, 185 at 9°1-8e; 580 at 
9%e,.120 at 9 3-8c; small ‘colored, ‘1985 at 
944c;..480. at. 9 3-8c; total, 7315 | bxs,. aqnaes 
9400 last year, 

Sales:.on curb were 600. bxs large an: 9%ec 
and 1000 small at.9 5- I@9%ec, mostly: the 
latter price.” 

Creamery butter, 148 pkgs at 21e, 6 do 

at 22c. 


The Hop Movement and Market: 


The stamp tax from January 1.to July 1, 
1902, was paid on 20,537,148 barrels of beer, 
against 18,601,347 barrels for same — last 
year. 

Stocks of hops remaining unsold on the 
Pacific coast: July 1 this year and last year 
at same time are estimated by Lilienthal 
& Co as follows: 

STOCKS OF UNSOLD HOPS ON HAND. 


July 1, 1901 July 1, 1902 











CORMGORUNS. ccivcrec xt 2,500 bales 1,500 bales 
CORN i6 cknceceuee 1,500 bales 1,000 bales 
Washington ......... 500 bales - 

Totals ..4,500 bales 2,500 bales 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER, 
June, 1902 June, 1901 


Barrel . tax.,, . -$6,210,819.78 :$7,116,301.20 
en Ee rae 61,575.03: 55,787.49 





Retail dealers 41,161.42 36,847. 
‘Wholesale dealers.... - 108;968:49°' 98,015.63 
Miscellaneous .:..:..25 44.33: 579.97 
Total . -$6}422,569:10 $7,307,632.24 
New York. 


Mapison Co—Madison: Hops much im- 
proved in young vigorous yards. Old yards 
an@ those set last year will harvest few if 
any hops. Many have been plowed up and 
acreage probably a third less than last 
year. Few yards will harvest more than 
50% of last year’s yield. Thirty-five cents 
offered to contract .the coming. crop, with 
few to take the offer: ‘Some contracted ear- 
ly at 15 cents. A number of new yards 
were set last spring, and the young vines 
have made a good growth. 

OrsEGo Co—Hartwick: The cold, wet 
weather continues, and the vine is arming 
very short: The most favorable weather 
from now until September 1 cannot force 
the vine to produce more than half the 
crop of last year. 

OtTsEGO Co—Starkweather: The yield in 
this county from present .outlook is for 
half of last year’s crop. The acreage has 
been reduced and half the ground:to be 
harvested is very poor, but under intensive 
culture. there are a good many acres that 
will pick as many pounds.as last year, with 
suitable weather. -Lice have recently ap- 
peared and are causing more apprehension, 
as the weather is favorable for their in- 
crease. Thirty cents per pound has been 
offered on contract and no takers. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop shipments 
for July, 1902, were 101 bales. For week 
ending August 2, T. E. Domet 16 bales. — 

At New York, quiet and firm with busi- 
ness in the hands of dealers. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


(In cents with comparisons.) 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state ch..244%@26 17 @18 13 @14 
prime ..... @24 15%@16 11%@12% 
medium ...22 @28 13. @14% 8 @10 
Pac coast ch..23%@24% 17 @18 18 @14 
medium ...21 @22 18 @14% 8 @10 
rc eee - 7 @10- 2. @6 2 @6 
German ....... 35 @42 35 @40 35 @40 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good fat cattle steady to 
strong, . other grades 15@25c lower. Tex 
steers entirely neglected. Receipts Monday 
of this week 190 cars. Fcy export~ steers 
$8@8:25; good to choice .7@7.75, butcher-and 
native " stock” 5,25@6.40, bulls” 2.50@4.25, oxen 
4.25@4.76; packers and feeders 3@4.25, fresh 
eows and springers- weaker ..20@50,-_ yeal 
calves 6@7.25.. Hogs active. ‘Receipts Mon- 
day. of. this week- 76 double deckers, a 
8.05@8.10, _ yorkers.. “7.85@7.90; gs _7.7%5@ 
7.85; mixed. droves 7.80@7.95. Sheep lower. 
Receipts. Monday of this week 90 double 
decks sheep and 31 double decks lambs; 
top lambs 5.75, fair to good 5.50@5.65, Set 
sheep 
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Mosaic Disease of Tobacco. 


This is a very singular disease of the to- 
bacco leaf and consists in general appear- 
ance of a more or less sharply defined dif- 
ferentiation of light and dark green areas, 
giving the leaf more or less of a mosaic 
appearance. In some cases the whole plant 
becomes so deformed as to be almost un- 
recognizable. Generally, however, the leaves 
are only slightly diseased and not deformed, 
but are less elastic than the healthy ones 
and are not suitable for cigar wrappers. 
These plants do not grow as vigorous as 
healthy ones, but they usually produce 
flowers and seed. There is no conclusive 
evidence that the seeds from the diseased 
plants are more subject to the disease than 
seeds from healthy plants. It orecurs more 
or less through the tobacco areas of this 
country and is widespread in Europe. 

Dr Woods of the department of agricul- 
ture has shown by experiment that this dis- 
ese can be easily produced_by removing the 
top of a rapidly growing plant. A few 
buds at the base of the stock must be left 
and it is also best to leave a few leaves. 
The shoots that develop after cutting are 
in most every case badly diseased. The dis- 
ease is not considered due to parasites of 
any kind, but is the result of defective nu- 
trition in the young, dividing and rapidly 
growing cells. 

It has been shown that transplanting, es- 
pecially when the roots are injured, will 
produce the disease. Great care, therefore, 
should be taken in transplanting tobacco 
not to injure the roots in any manner nor 
to check the growth of the plants. Rapid 
growth caused by too much nitrogenous 
manure and too high a temperature is also 
conducive to the disease. Close clay soils 
packing hard after rain and requiring ‘con- 
stant tillage are not favorable to the growth 
of the top or even the roots of the tobacco 
plant. 

In moist, cloudy weather the plants grow 
too fast and in hot, dry weather the soil is 
liable to bake and injure therootsin cultiva- 
tion. Such soils are more favorable to the 
development of this disease. Crops grown 
under cheesecloth covers and protected at 
the sides, making even growth, are remark- 
ably free from the disease. In the south, 
wet and badly drained soils are said to fa- 
vor its development. In general practice, 
seeds from diseased plants should not be 
saved and used. Although the disease is 
not transmitted in this way, it is considered 
that the seed lacks vigor and that the 
plants produced have a tendency to develop 
the trouble under certain conditions. 


Tobacco Notes. 
INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM TOBACCO 


June, 1902 June, 1901 


Cigarsandcigarettes $1,875,143.26 $2,097,929.25 
Snuff 181,693.46 185,993.84 
Man’fact’ed tobacco 3,188,235.67 3,409,156.91 
Misc’!’n’ous col’ct’ns 476.07 106,744.16 





$5,245,548.46 $5,799,324.16 


Kentucky is now, as in every decade since 
1870, the banner tobacco state of the union. 
In 1900 it produced 36.2% of the entire crop 
of the United States. The crop of only 
18 states exceeded 1,000,000 pounds each, ac- 
cording to the federal census; eight states 
produced more than 20,000,000 pounds each, 
and three states more than 100,000,000 
pounds each. 

Now that the New England shade-grown 
tobacco has reached the hands of manu- 
facturers, some wonderful stories are be- 
ing told about its enormous yield, says a 
dealer in the Tobacco Leaf. While some 
of the stories are no doubt a bit exagger- 
ated, it seems to be generally admitted 
that the wrapping capacity of the 1901 Con- 
necticut is making a record never before 
attained by any class of tobacco. It is the 
opinion of many that the shade-grown leaf 
is too thin to withstand much handling 
after it is rolled on a cigar, therefore I was 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Romance of the Rail—aA bright and 
amusing little story, told in a way that will 
interest everyone who believes the course 
of true love can sometimes run smooth; 
handsomely illustrated and beautifully 
bound. The booklet will be sent free to 
anyone who will mail 2 cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage. Address T. W. 
Lee,-General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad. New York city. 





LEAF TOBACCO 


quite interested in the experience that one 
of our city manufacturers has had with 
the tobacco. He said: “I bought two bales 
of shade-grown leaf for experimental pur- 
poses, and we finished yesterday cutting up 
one-half of my purchase. The bale weighed 
140 pounds, and the yield was 102,000 cigars. 
I never saw any tobacco improve so much 
in casing as this did. Not only did the col- 
ors improve, but the development of elas- 
ticity and life was something wonderful. 
Of course it is not fair to express an opinion 
on the crop of shade tobacco grown last 
year on the working up of a single bale, but 
if the balance of the tobacco is equal to 
mine, all I have to say is that there is a 
great future in store for wrappers raised 
under cloth.” 

The shade grown tobacco situation, as 
viewed by many growers, is expressed by 
William Glease, a Hartford county (Ct) 
grower, who writes American Agricultu- 
rist: I have not much confidence in 
shade grown tobacco. Small farmers can- 
not take hold of it. I made some money 
growing tobacco 40 years ago, but of iate 
I have not made much. I do not think this 
expenditure by the government will ever 
do the smali farmer, who needs it most, 
very much good. If there is any money 
made in it, it will be by capitalists. { 
do not think it best to hold up to the 
small farmers that they are going to get 
rich by it. What the future is to be we 
cannot tell. The big corporations will es- 
tablish the price and make the money and 
the small farmers will have to get along 
as they can. I do not think we get our best 
tobacco from the earliest growth. If we 
have to cut it before the warm weather is 
over, it is not apt to cure as well. 

SoutH CAROLINA—Tobacco is ripening 
rapidly and curing primings and lower 
leaves has been in progress for several 
weeks. ‘Very little resetting required. 
Worms have given very little trouble. Bud 
worms have done more damage than any 
other Kind. Plants have made very szatis- 
factory growth and the prospects are for 
the best crop in years, 

New YorK—Around Chemung, little dam- 
age was done by worms. Some damage by 
hail, but the territory covered was small. 
Too much rain and consequently the crop 
is uneven on clay land. All low places are 
small and yellow. Present condition is not 
up to the crop of last year at this date. Is 
budding out low. With hot weather and 
less rain, it would yet make fair growth. 

KENTUCKY—The acreage around Owens- 
boro is 75% of last year and stand fair, but 
few really good crops. Crop running up 
and béginning to bloom. Not spreading. A 
fair shower July 28. Much of crop very late 
set—June 26-28. With seasonable rains will 
still make a fair crop on acreage set. Now 
hot and dry. Tobacco workers not very 
plentiful. Crop has been well cultivated 
and is clean. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco crop in Lane 
county is in nice condition, but plants 
small. The greater part of tobacco was 
planted late on account of drouth. Fields 
generally are uneven on account of much 
replanting, but since we are having plenty 
of rain, tgbacco is making rapid growth. 
With favorable weather prospects are for 
an average crop. The growth will not be 
as large as last year. 








Farmers’ ‘Exchange Advertising. 
Five Ceats a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
Vw 


THIS DEPARTMENT is.one of the most valuable in 
x all cost one can advertise poul- 
and live stock of, all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
li or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or number, counts as one 
word. Cash must aggompeny each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

ot ant be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| of e lowing week. Advertisements of 

ARMS FOR MALE” or “TO RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion. to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ativertising is 
ony, a cents a word each insertion. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
ert jon $120; other sizes im 





2 1-2 horse 
stock. PALM R “ito 


0 - TRRRSHING separator—good condition, SNAV- 
LIN, Syracuse, = 











COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New 


revSed_calven 
18 Butter, noone, ssed cal 
game. — ete. © i Pes Res. a reenwich 
, New Yor 


HAY, straw, beans, potatoes o~ an 
uce; careful attention qui An i 2 eee 
promptly a answered. GI BBS & BRO. Philadelphia, Pa, 


a 





LIVE STOCK. 


WANTED-—2 Holstein and 2 Jersey cows, 6 Berkshire 
and 6 Chesier_ White sows, 12 Shropshire ewes, 50 Pekin 
ducks, 100 White Leghorn hens; ail must be yure- —_ 
stock and delivered f o b cars Howare 5 give full 
ticulars with lowest cash price. J. T. fDURNOY” 31 
Walnut St, Newark, N J. 


POLAND CHINAS—Young sows bred for September 
farrow; pigs ready to ship; strictly choice pedigreed stock. 
B. H. ACKLEY. Springhill, Pa, 


JERSEY RED pigs 3 months old, eligible to register; 
fine stock; Westingl.ouse e rubber; will trade cows. 
WM EMPIE, Awsterdam, N ¥ 








AYRSHIRE bull calf, entitled to regis ster k- old. 
price 310; first check takes him. BUTTERSIEL D CO: 
South Montrose, Pa. 

BERESHIRE boats, one Oct. and one Feb farrow; 
recorded; prices reasonable M. A. COTTINGHAM, 
Tipj-ecanoe City, 


GUERNSEY bulls— Several “choice head, reasonable. 
MONADNOCK GUERNSEY HERD, Peterboro, | H. 


FOR SALE—A litter of fine thoroughbred Berkshire 
pigs. A. R. JONES, South Trenton, N Y¥. 








FOR SALE—Registered Angora goats. Address BOS- 
WXCK FARM, Kidgefield, Cte 

DORSET RAMS Splendid ram lambs. MERTON 
PHELPS, Castile, N Y¥ 

BERKSHIRE pigs and service boars. 
KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 

~ ANGORA goats in lots of 10, ANGORA COMPANY, 
Wellsboro, Pa. i, 


PINKNEY J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SEED WHEAT—Dawson Golden Chaff, American 
Bronze, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Harvest King, Rudy, 
Fulcaster, from heavy yielding fields; clean; moderate 
prices; samples free. Circular, shows results of compara- 
tive tests made at five experiment stations a. 
HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


ASPAKAWUS PLANTS; Fairneld strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
a a circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


PANSY seed; new crop, my own saving; every possible 
color, shade and marking; sow now; pkt 25c, 1-4 oz $i, 

oz $4. FRANC Is ‘BRILL, Hempstead, ee oe 2 

NEW crop Crimson clover seed ; sample and price on 
application. CHARLES BARKER, Milford, Del. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


80 THOROUGHLY broken American foxhounds, 2 to 
4 years old (Shaner and Taylor strains), that know how 
and where to hunt fox, wolf, deer and bear, and are 
fast drivers and trailers. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 

6 THOROU GHLY broken beagle ‘and rabbit h hounds, 
2 to 3 years old, that know how to hunt and tra 
rabbits; have good bone and voice. J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, Farmers’ Hotel, Westchester, Pa. 





DRS H. R. PHILLIPS & WREAM, Penn Yan, N Y— 
Pedigreed Helgian hares, foundation stock; right abso- 
lutely; write. 





OLLIE, Newfoundland, beagle and bull terrier pups, 
GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, | Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARMERS—Why have your’ horseshoeing bills so 
large when yeu can get my receipt for A LF yrocess 
that will keep —_ —- from wearing off Receipt 
$1; no Lumbug ‘i think so, send 25 cents for sam- 
ple, GEORGE ‘Go SENF, JR, Mexico, N Y. 

PATENT fertilizer, better and cheaper than ania 

hate yrite for circulars; agents wanted. i! § 
HARRIER, 2 North th Industry, oO. 





WANTED—Young men to learn ‘temeal hy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
graph School, ,Lcbanon, . 


RINGLET Barred Rock ‘hens, $2. ERNEST OSBORN, 
Hoosick Falls, N Y. 


IF y you want to reach farmers, breeders, oulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific ‘coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bidg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Warmer only 4c per word. f you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern ed.tion, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


Advertised a Calf with Five 
Legs. 


Results were entirely satisfactory. The 
advertisement in the Farmer’s Exchange 
department of American Agricukurist 
brought: me: severat-inquiries.—fH. S. Hol- 
land, Sabot Island, Va. 















Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Héavy ‘fighting has been in progress in 
Columbia. Nearly all of last week Agua 
Dulce, held by government troops, was un- 
der attack by the revolutionists, with what 
result is unknown at this writing. 





Residents and natives of Porto Rico and 
the Philippines are prohibited from enter- 
ing the United States save after the same 
examination as is enforced against other 
alien immigrants. 

Devery, New York’s notorious ex-chief 
of police, is out after the leadership of 
Tammany, with very good chances of get- 
ting it. His campaign is unique and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. He announced 
himself as candidate for district leader. All 
the saloons in the district were instructed 
to treat everyone: who came along at his 
expense. A pair of shoes apiece were pre- 
sented to 750 poor boys, in the name of 
Devery. Free ice is being distributed in 
the district, and the recipients know that 
it comes from Devery. One day he an- 
nounced that a number of physicians 
would go through the district and render 
medical services free to all the poor. An- 
other day it became known that Devery 
had paid the rent for a number of desti- 
tute women, and was buying meat at the 
butcher’s for several poor families. A free 
excursion and picnic to 15,000 women and 
children was his crowning effort. The re- 
sults will be closely watched, not only in 
New York, but outside. His success. now 
will mean that should the reform party be 
beaten in the next city election, he will be 
a chief factor in New York municipal af- 
fairs. 





A part of Santa Barbara county, Cal, has 
been badly shaken by earthquake, the vil- 
lage of San Luis Obispo being greatly dam- 
aged. The first shock was followed by sev- 
eral lesser ones. No lives were lost. 





The. Norwegian steamer Blaamenden, 
from Hamburg for New York, went on the 
rocks 120 miles west of Halifax last week. 
The crew and two passengers escaped. It 
is hoped to save vessel and cargo.——Chol- 
era is again decreasing in Manila. §ince 
the outbreak of the epidemic there have 
been throughout the archipelago a total of 
21,408 cases of cholera and 16,105 deaths.——. 
Lord Derby, E. E. Smathers’s great pacer, 
won the $50,000 match race with Thomas W. 
Lawson’s horse, Boralma, at Hartford, Ct, 
last Saturday. Boralma cut a leg badly at 
the beginning of the second heat and had 
to be drawn after the third. It is feared 
that the cut may permanently disable the 
great racer. Gen Jacob Smith, of unen- 
viable fame as the author of the “kill and 
burn” order in, Samar, has arrived in this 
country.——Gov Taft is on his way - back 
to the Philippines. Cholera is raging in 
Manchuria, 











The first serious rioting since the begin- 
ning of the great coal strike occurred at 
Shenandoah, Pa, last week. The strikers 
had been in ugly mood for some time and 
the appearance of two non-union men was 
as a match to powder. It became neces- 
scary to order militia to the scene at once, 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


the sheriff being unable to cope with the 
mob. Frequent night attacks on the troops 
have necessitated the issuing of ball car- 
tridges and orders to sentries to use them 
when attacked. Aside from the trouble at 
Shenandoah, the situation appears as un- 
eventful as in the past three months, 





France is still disturbed over the suppres- 
sion of unauthorized religious schools. 
Demonstrations on both sides are frequent. 
It is evident that the government intends 
to remain firm, and it is only a question 
of time when the excitement will die out. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Lump on Udder—Subscriber, New Jer- 
sey, has a cow that has a lump on her 
udder which gets raw in the summer. Mix 
one ounce ichthyol with two ounces vase- 
line, and rub on a little once a day and 
continue for several months if needed, 





Fits—D. D. G., Pennsylvania, wants a 
remedy for a sow that has fits. Give two 
ounces epsom salts dissolved in water at 
a dose, also give 20 grains bromide of 
potassium at a dose three times a day in 
the feed and continue for several weeks if 
needed, 





Our Legal Adviser. 





Questions for our legal adviser are answered 
in turn, but it is not possible to always print 
replies "immediately. In case an answer is 
wanted at once by mail, $1 should be inclosed, 
in sending your inquiry to the Editor at this 
office. Charles H. Beckwith, attorney, Spring- 
field, Mass, has charge of our local inquiries, 





River Navigation—Subscriber, Ken- 
tucky: The right to navigate a stream 
does not include the right to use the banks 
in aid of navigation, and to fasten booms 
to trees growing thereon, 





Look to Minor’s Welfare—Reader, South 
Carolina: A fair contract by which a 
parent gives the custody of a child to an- 
other person, although not binding upon 
the minor, is not unlawful if it is not preju- 
dicial to the minor’s welfare. That is the 
chief consideration. 





Cost of Raising Chicks—A. C., Pennsyl- 


vania: The cost of raising a chick to three 
or four months old varies greatly, depend- 
ing on the price of grain, time of year, etc. 
Food cost will run from 10 to 30 cents each. 
For gapes, remove the birds to uninfected 
ground and take the worms out of the 
windpipe with a horsehair or feather, Dis- 
infect coops and affected runs, with a 5% 
solution of carbolic acid. 





Farmers would get more for their cattle 
and other products of their farms if every 
one was a regular subscriber to American 
Agriculturist, and would read it thorough- 
ly. Everything the farmer wants to know 
about farming, how to raise his crops, and 
when to sell, with market reports, can be 
found in The Agriculturist. It is worthy 
a million Or more’ subscribers.—[W. C. 
Griffin, Tioga County, Pa. 
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Four Free Friends 
For Farmers 


They are four good books on cul- 
tivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any farmer 
who will send his name and address. 

Another good friend is 


Potash 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New Yor« 


TOBACCO SHEARS 


Improved Shears for Harvesting Tobacco. Send for 
Circular. FREEBOEREN BRO mater oh Pa. 


50000 FARMERS | 


oa NN Duplex Fence 
ow use BP. Lang making 4 
ACTUAL cosr ¢ OF WIRE 
and save profit fence manufacturers extort. 
Why don’t youl Trial, or 
Kitseiman Broa. Box D16, Muncie, Ind. 





























DUCED - PRICES ON WIRE ! 








WE COULD SAVE 


da uid make PAGE i" of 
S35 aS K.. it won’ ¢ hold the co! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








WEBSTER = HANDY, MAW” Garctine Eneine. 
maint) Hand copie, ; 














DRILLING 


WELL = 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any tina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With or horse powers, 
@trong, simple and con 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca. N. Y. 


Agricultural Books ‘xt % omer s0e 
New York, for Complete Cataleg. : va 














LUMBER AT SACRIFICE PRICES 


We purchased the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, New York, and have for sale 20,000,000 feet oj 
lumber in first class condition, practically as good as new, consisting of. all sizes joists, timbers, dressed and matched 
boards, flooring, etc., etc. Also thousands of glazed sash, 2,000 doors and building material of every kind and character. 


SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 


We will make you prices, delivered free of all freight charges to your shipping point. 


lumber is sold. 
will be exhausted. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Exposition, Dept. 25, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send us your estimate today. 


Address your letter to 


Don’t wait until all this 
We are shipping hundreds of carloads, and it is only a question of a short time before all of this stock 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONS YEAR AGO. 


Wheat 
1902 | 1901 


-T1% 
St Louis 65 |. ‘ 
Minneapolis.... | -75%} -69%4) - 
Liverpool -8844} .81 d 
PUBLIC "STOCKS OF GRAIN IN U § AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’swk One yr ago 


Wheat, bu.....21,591,000 20,415,000 29,264,000 
Corn 7,486,000 6,503,000 13,387,000 
PRE. éccactscce 894,000 718,000 5,667,000 

At Chicago, grain markets have been 
fairly steady, with slight fluctuations, due 
to changing weather conditions. The week 
of good weather has allowed of harvesting 
operations over a large territory, and the 
threshing and marketing ef more or less 
grain. Wheat and oats harvests are com- 
pleted in many sections. The board of trade 
set a marginal price of 45c p bu to close 
the July corner in oats, but sales in the pit 
of several hundred thousand bushels were 
made at 65c. 

Large receipts of wheat and favorable 
crop reports have been met with a good lo- 
eal and export demand, and prices have 
fluctuated somewhat in narrow limits. Cash 
wheat 70@71%c p bu, Sept 694%4.@70%c. 

Corn has been active, but under increas- 
ing receipts and some weakness in other 
markets it has declined over quotations of 
a week ago. No 2 mixed and yellow 58@ 
58%c p bu, No 3 56@58c. 

Oats have continued irregular, with re- 
ceipts more liberal and a larger percentage 
grading up to contract. Cash quotations 
for No 2 oats are 35@37c p bu, for Sept de- 
livery 28%@29c. 

Rye has ruled weaker under moderate de- 
mand and large offerings. No 2 rye 52%@ 
54c p bu, No 3 47@48c, low grade 43c. 

Barley trade has been light and uncer- 
tain. The season for old barley is about 
closed, and market for the new crop just 
opening, with the consequent § readjust- 
ment of prices. Good to choice malting 
barley 63@68c p bu, thin, dirty and stained 
50@59c. 

Flaxseed has ruled fairly steady, with a 
good demand for cash seed. No 1 North- 
western $1.53@1.55 p bu, rejected 1.47@1.50, 
Sept 1.36. 

Timothy has remained quiet, with smail 
offerings and little demand. Contract old 
seed is lower, because the time for deliv- 
ery of new seed is drawing near and the 
premium for old is very large. Cash seed 
nominally at $5.35 p 100 Ibs, country lots 
4.25@5.30, Sept delivery 4@4.10. The clover 
seed market is very quiet, prime old cash 
seed nominally 8.35@8.45, country lots 6@8, 
prime new 8.30@8.35. 

At New York, grain market continues 
somewhat unsettled, but with a good cash 
demand for both home and export trade. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator 78%c p bu, corn 
36@67c, oats 65c, No 2 white 69@69%c, Pa 
rye 62@63c, western feeding barley 54c, Sept 
68@69c asked. Flour continues dull and 
nominally steady. Fancy spring patents $4 
@4.55 p bbl, do winter 3.90@3.95, fcy spring 
straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3$.45@3.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 
| Cattle | Hogs | Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 }. 1901 








Cc spot 
ash or spo 1902 
Chicago 

New York 


"74M 


69%) .63 
65 




















Kansas City....... 
Pittsburg......cceee 





fairly liberal, but barely one-half of a year 
ago at this time when the severe drouth 
was on. There ifs a scarcity of good beef 
steers, but medium stock is quite abun- 
dant. Receipts comprise a large number 
of western range cattle, which are of bet- 
ter quality than usual. - Export and ship- 
ping demand has been very good, 

The supply of good cows. and heifers has 
been moderate, but the demand has been 
such as to take them without quotable 
change in price. Stockers and feeders con- 


tinue in liberal supply, but are in poor de- 
mand. Prices are revised as follows: 


Faucy beef steers, €8:50@8 85 Cauners. 
Good toe xtra, 700@8 40 Feeders. selected. : 
Poor to fair. : 6 50 Stockers. 450 to 850 ibe. 


Good native heifers. 5 2 
Fair to choice cows, 8 0G Calves. veal, 

Poor to fancy bulls. 250@550 Milch cows. each. 

Texas butcher steers, 350@5.75 

Arrivals of hogs have fallen off and prices 
have advanced: somewhat. Much of the 
stock arriving is of poor quality and sells 
slowly. Mixed and butchers $7@7.75 p 100 
Ibs, good to choice heavy 7.50@7.85, rough 
heavy 7@7.40, light 6.80@7.55. 

Sheep have been in good demand and*re- 
ceipts have been liberal. Choice native 
wethers are very scarce. Western range 
sheep are coming in freely and are of good 
quality. Arrivals of lambs have been 
heavy. Good to choice native wethers $4.40 
@4.75 p 100 lbs, ewes 4@4.40, western weth- 
ers, including yearlings, 3.25@4.75, good to 
choice lambs 5@6.50, poor to common 3@4.50, 

At New York, receipts moderate, but no 
prime or choice beeves on the market, 
other grades steady. Common to good 
steers $4@7.15 p 100 lbs, western half breeds 
4@4.90, bulls 3.15@4.50, butcher cows 2.30@ 
4.75. Veal calves firm, common to choice 
5@7.90. Sheep slow, lambs steady, prime 
wethers 4.50, fair to prime sheep 2.25@4.25, 
choice lambs 6.65, common to prime 4.75@6. 
Hogs weak, nominally 7.60@8, country 


dressed 10%@lic p Ib. 
At Pittsburg, good cattle steady, other 
grades slow. Receipts Monday of this week 
110 cars. 

lows: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $7 60 Poor to good fat bulls,3 00@4 75 
. 30 r to good fat cows, ie 


Quotations are revised as fol- 


Te Hlciters, FO0t0 1100" Ibe. 3 25¢55 85 

Com . 25 Bolognacows,phd 7 ¢ 5 00 
Rough, half fat, 00 Fron ows opeioger, 14 Ong 0 
Com to good fatoxen, 3 00 Veal calves, 6 7 06 
Hogs in fair demand and lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves $7.85@7.90, medium 17@7.75, 
yorkers 17.60@7.70, pigs 7.50@7.60. Sheep 
slow. Receipts Monday of this week 25 
double decks. Sheep sold at 3@4.40, lambs 


3.50@5.75. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have been the light- 
est of the season. There has been a good 
local demand, and a fair volume of east- 
ern orders, but light export movement. 
Good heavy drafters $175@25v, expressers 
130@175, Boston chunks 110@140, plain to 
fancy drivers and coachers 140@300, heavy 
feeders 150@250. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country cen- 
signees must pay freight and commission 


charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 


cured. 
Beans. 


At New York, market quiet. Choice mar- 
row $2.25 p bu, medium 2@2.05, red kidney 
2.40@2.42%, black turtle soup 1.60, pea 2, 
lima 2.75@2.80, yellow eye 2.15@2.17%, for- 
eign marrow 2. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market steady, very little 
doing in old stock, futures quiet. Evap’d 
apples, choice 11@11%c p lb, prime 10%@ 
10%c, sun-dried quarters 5@6c, cherries 13@ 


14c. 
Eggs. 

At New York, tone of market firm, fancy 
lots in light supply and wanted. Nearby 
fancy at mark 22c p doz, av prime 20@20%c, 
choice western 20%c, fair southern and 
western 16@17c, fresh gathered dirties 12@ 
15c, checks 10@13c. 

At Boston, market continues easy, with 
liberal receipts. Nearby fcy at mark 24@ 
25c p doz, eastern fair to choice 18@2Ic, Vt 
and N H 20@21ic, western choice 18@19c, 
fair to good 16@17c, dirties 14@15c. 


P Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, market well supplied, de- 
mand good for choice stock. Duchess ap- 
ples $1.26@1.50 p bbl, Bartlett pears 3@4, 
southern Kieffers 2@2.25, Ga peaches 1.25@ 
1.75 p carrier, plums 15@20c p 8-lb bskt, 
grapes 1.26 p case, gooseberries 6@8c p at, 
huckleberries 5@7c, blackberries 4@6c, 
muskmelons 60c@1.50 p case, watermelons 


100@200. p car. on, 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, prices strong. Middlings 
$22.50@25 p ton, bran 19@26.50, red dog 25@ 
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25.50, linseed meal 27@27.50, cottonseed meal 
27.50, chops -24; screenings 30@738@‘p ib 
coarse corn meal 1:34@1.37, brewers" meal 
and grits 1.60@1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market firm. Moderate 
supply of new hay. Prime old timothy $1 
p 100 lbs, No 1 90@95c, No 2 75@85c, No 3 
65@70c, clover mixed 65@75c, clover 55@60c, 
no grade 40@50c, salt 40@45c, new hay 8@ 
90c, rye straw 65@75c, short rye and oat 56 

Oe. 


At Boston, choice hay scarce and firm, 
lower grades in oversupply and dull. Prime 
timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 17, No 2 14.50 
@15, No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, clover 
mixed 12@13, clover 12@12.50, damaged and 
poor 10@12, swale 9@10, prime rye straw, 
new 15@16, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 


The price of potatoes has declined sharp-' 
ly, and early August finds prime stock sell- 
ing at Chicago around 33@48c p bu, against 
$1.05@1.10 p bu a year ago, when figures 
were unusually high. At New York, choice 
varieties have sold at 1.25@1.50 p bbi, 
against 3@4 same time last year. Receipts 
have been liberal, but. while the ex- 
cessive wet weather has caused a 
big growth of tops, it has also been 
exceedingly favorable for the spread 
of blight and rot. The latter is already be- 
ginning to be serious over considerable 
areas. Should such weather continue, the 
yield is likely to be disappointing, and. with 


.the early southern stock off the market, 


prime potatoes should be in good demand, 

At New York,. demand has been more ac- 
tive and prices a shade stronger. L I in 
bulk $1.25@1.50 p bbl, Jersey. prime 1@1.25, 
southern prime 1@1.25, do common 50@Ti5c, 
N C sweets 2.50@4.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, potatoes continue in liberal 
supply and moderate. Native Rose and He- 
brons $1.25@1.50 p bbl, R I, L. I and Jersey 
1.50, Va 1@1.25, N C sweets 2.50@4.50, Va 
sweets 4@4.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live fowls and chickens in 
good demand when choice, dressed stock 
generally slow. Live spring chickens 14@ 
15c p Ib, fowls 13%c; roosters 9%c, turkeys 
lic, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.26, 
pigeons 15@20c, iced turkeys 13@15c p Ib, 
Phila chickens 17@22c, western i2@l16c, 
fowls 11@13%c, spring ducks l5c, do. geese 
lic, squabs 1.25@2.25 p doz. 

At Boston, poultry steady under moder- 


“ate receipts, live fowls 10c p Ib, roosters 7@ 


8c, chickens 12@13c, turkeys lic, ducks 60@ 

80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, 

iced turkeys 14@15c p Ib, Phila chickens 2% 

@25c, western 11@1l5c, fowls 12@15c, spring 

ducks 15@16c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, market well supplied. 
Beets $1@1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, rhu- 
barb 1.50@2.50, corn 50c@1.25 p 100, egg 
plants 50@60c p bx, lettuce 50c@1.50 p 5- 
doz case, lima beans 1@2 p carrier, onions 
1.7% @2.75 p bbi, peas 50@75c p bskt, peppers 
1@1.25 p bbl, radishes 50c@i p 100 bchs, 
squash 25c@1i p bbl, string beans 25@650c p 
bskt, tomatoes 35@60 p carrier, turnips 60@ 
65c p bbl. 

Wool. 


Tone of market continues strong on near- 
ly all lines of wool at large distributing 
points and prices have shown a hardening 
tendency. A comparison of present prices 
with those of a year ago shows them to 
be 1@38c p Ib higher, with an even more 
decided advance on some special lines. In 
Montana sales of new clip are reported as 
high ‘as 17%c p Ib, and demand active. 
Situation abroad reported firm. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE: PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTHRI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SH&PPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 22@23c p 
dz, live fowls 13@13%%c, do chickens 15@16c, 
turkeys 13@14c, ducks 11@12c, geese 10@I1Ic, 
potatoes $2.50@3 p bbl, cabbages 4@5 p 100, 
celery 1@1.25 p dz, beets 50@70c p_ 100, 
squash 3@5 p 100, muskmelons 3@4 p 100, 
watermelons 15@25 p 100, beans 1.85@1.% 
p bu, raspberries 10@12c p at, corn 70@T2c 
p bu, oats 63@65c, rye 60@62c, bran 21@22 
p ton, cottonseed meal 28@29, linseed meal 
28, middlings. 22@25, corn meal 27, hay 10@ 
1%, straw $@18, veal calves 7%@9c, hogs 
T@T%c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 1944@20c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@13c. p tb, broilers 14@15c, fowls 12% 
@13c, roosters. 8@9c, dressed pigeons. 60@90c 
p doz, ducks 11@11%c p lb, nearby potatoes 








40@60c p bu, onions $1@1.25 p hamper, cu- 
eumbers 60c@1, cauliflower 1 p doz, celery 
15@20e p: beh, cabbage : 2@3 p 100, beets 15@ 
20c p doz bchs, green corn 12@15c p doz, let- 
tuce 12@20c. p head, southern tomatoes 1 p 
bu, string beans 50c p bu,. egg plant 50c p 
doz. a 90c@1 p hamper, Va 
ings 3@3.25 p bbl, Bartlett pears 1.40@1.50 
p % bu, rasgberri¢s 5c p pt, blackberries 12c 
p qt, currants 9@10c, gooseberries 5%@6c. 
Timothy hay 17 p ton, loose hay 14@18, 
choice mixed 12@13, straw 8@8.50. 

At Rochester, eggs 22c p dz, live chick- 
ens 12c p lb, spring chickens 14@1l5c, live 
ducks 12@14c, turkeys 12c, No 1 white oats 
60@62c p bu, rye 60@65c p bu, corn 70c, red 
wheat 86@8&c, bran $23@24 p ton, corn ‘bran 
“4, hay 9@14, beans 140@1.75 p bu, earrots 
40@60, cucumbers 40c p @z, onions 15c p dz, 
potatoes 1 p bu. 

At Syracuse, corn 67c p bu, oats 64c, cot- 
tonseed meal $20.20 p ton, gluten meal 27.50, 
middlings 24, corn meal 22.60; hay 8@12, 
straw 8@12; eggs 19@20c p dz, live fowls 
10@11c p lb, do chickens 1i12c, live ducks 
12e, potatoes 60@65c p bu, white onions 1.25 
p bu, cabbages 2@3 p 100, beans 1.60@2 p 
bu, apples 1@1.25 p bbl, squash 4@6c ea, 
tomatoes 2.50@3 p bu, sweet corn 10@12c p 
dz, cauliflower 1 s0@L 76 p dz. 

At Watertown, potatoes 65@75c p bu, 
string beans $1, onions 1@1.25 p bu, beets 5 
@7c, squash 5@6ce Ib, green peas 75@90c p 
bu, watermelons 20@35c ea, veals 6@6%4c 
p Ib, fowls 7@9c, broilers 12c, steers 5@6c, 
lambs 6c, hogs 6@6%4c, corn meal 1. 45@1.50 
p 100 Its, bran 1.15@i1. 30, middlings 1.25@ 
1.30, oil medal 1.70, ‘hay 10@11 p ton, straw 
5@6. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At .. Philadelphia, 
nearby eggs 20c p doz, southern 15@17c, 
live fowls 13c p Ib, old roosters 9%c, spring 
chickens 14@lic, spring ducks 11@13c, do 
old 10@1llic d w, chickens 13144@20c, apples 
50c@$1l p % bb! bskt, currants 7@9c p qt, 
huckleberries 7@8c,' blackberries 10@12c, 
cantaloupes 25@50c p bskt, watermelons 100 
@200 p car, Ga peaches 1@1.75 p 6-bskt car- 
rier, pears 50@65c p bskt, plums 12@15c p 
6-qt bskt,- Fla pineapples 2@2.50 p crate, 
onions 40@45c -p bskt,' prime Jersey pota- 
toes 20@25c p bskt, bran 19@Y9.75 p ton; tim- 
othy hay 19@20 p ton, rye straw 13@14.50, 
No 2: Pa-red wheat 73% @74c p bu, new 75@ 
75%e; corn, No 2: yellow 68%@69c, oats, No 2 
white clipped 65c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, prime 
steers $6.50@7 p 100 lbs; good 5.60@6.25, veal 
calves 3.50@6:25, sheep 2@4.25, lambs 4@6, 
hogs 6:50@8.50, hides 7@12%c p Ib, No 2 red 
wheat 73c' p bu, corn 67@68c, New Md oats 
0c, No 2 white 64c, No 2'rye 60c, No 1 tim- 
othy hay 19@19.50 p ton, mixed clover 16@ 
17, straight rye straw 13@14, oat 9@9.50, 
bran -17.50@19.50, middlings 23.° 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The price of butter at leading trade cen- 
ters declined 1@114c p Ib within the period 





of a week, but partly recoyered. Re- 
ceipts show a tendency to drop off. 
Consumptive’ demand ‘ holds ‘good, ‘but 


while speculators have shown more inter- 
est at the lower figures, they buy cautious- 
ly and-only for immediate wants. Best 
makes generally steady at the decline, un- 
dergrades slightly favoring. the buyer. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ..20 @20%c 21 @21%ec 19%@19%c 
1901 ......20%@21 c 21 @21%c 19144@20 c 
SMe én veces 19%4@20 c. 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy ‘tubs 
23@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 21@22c, 


—At Syracuse cmy tubs 21@22c,-prints 22@. 


23c; dairy 16@19c.—At Watertown, dairy 18 
@20c.—At . Buffalo, Elgin fcy. prints 22c, 
state 214%c, cmy Elgin tubs 2ic, state cmy 
20c, dairy 19@20c.—At Rochester, — 
Srints 24c p Ib, do tubs. 238¢, state ‘cmy 2 

At New York, market steady on ioe 
makes,. Extra.cmy 20%c Pp. lb, firsts 19@20c, 
fancy state dairy, 19144@20c, firsts 18%4@19c, 
western imt emy -174%@18c. : 

Pennsylvania~-At .Bhiladelphia,. lower. 
Extra Elgin and-other separator :cmy :2044c 
-p Ib, cmy firsts: 19@1914e;.:seconds.:18c,: ladle 
1b@t6c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, “mé@rket: quiet. -Ex- 
tra emy-.22c -p Ib, fitsts 20@21c, dairy 13¢.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 20c, ch cmy’ prints 
21c, dairy .15@16c-—At Cleveland, ‘extrascmy 


!  MO@LA1%e, firsts 19@20c;: No .1 .dairy) 17@18c. 


» Maryland—At. Baltimore,.slow ‘and quiet, 
separator -cmy -22@23¢-p-. Ib, . firsts. 21@22c, 
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Green- ¢ 








extra gathered emy .20@21c, firsts 19@20c, 
imitation emy 18@20c, ladle 16@18c;. prints 
22@24¢c, 2-lb. blocks 2@2e. 

At Boston, offerings light, demand good: 
with prices ruling higher. Vt and N H 
emy extra 21@21%c p Ib, N Y 21c, western 
21@21%c, firsts 20@20%4c, Vt dairy extra 
19%c, N Y 18c, firsts 18@18%c, western imt 
cmy 17@18c, ladle 17@174c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese situation continues healthy. 
teceipts at leading trade centers fairly lib- 
eral and well consumed by the trade at 
steady prices, but demand not especially 
active. Exporters have shown a fair 
amount of interest, and considerable stock 
has gone into cold storage houses. Coun- 
try advices have a strong tone and the out- 
look is favorable for the producer. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream 
9@10c p Ib, flats 8%@9tc, skims 3@5e.—At 
Buffalo, full cream 10%@lic, fair to good 
9144@10c.—At Rochester, full cream fcy 9%c, 
do small colored 9@9%c, do large white 9c, 
light skims 8c, full skims 24¢@3c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddar 10@1lic. 

At Ogdensburg, 125 boxes offered Satur- 
day of last week, but no bids or sales re- 
ported. 

At New York, market fairly 
Fancy full cream 9%e p Ib, fair 
9@9%4c, light skims 7% @8c, 

Pennsylvania—At 


steady. 
to choice 
full 24%4.@3e 
Philadelphia, market 


quiet. N ¥ full cream 9144@10%c p Ib, fair 
to good 914@9%c,’ part skims 744@814c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10%c.p Ib, 
Young Americas 12%6c, twins. lic, brick. 12e. 
—At Columbus, N cheddar lic, - flats, 
ll%c, family -favorites 111%4¢.—At Cleve- 
land, choice N Y¥ 11@11%c, do state 10@ 
10%4c, limburger 10@l1ic. 

Maryland—At Baitimore, steady. Choice 


N Y 10 3-8@10%c p Ib, flats 10 3-8@10 5-8 


picnic 101%4@10%,c. 

At Boston, market healthy .under good 
supply and fair demand. Extra N Y twins 
10@10%c p Ib, do Vt 10¢, firsts 9@914c, sec- 
onds_.7@8c, Ohio flats 9c. : 

A 
The Coming Agricultural Fairs. 
[For other fairs see Page 122, 
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DELAvAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty y: years the World’s Standard 


ee catalogue. 
The De Laval Sepacater Co..74 Cortlandt $t.,.Y. 














"Runs lighter, skims 
closer, cleans easier, 
simplest and most 
durable—the 


NATIONAL 


HAND D SEPARATOR 


2 | 4 to make good by shipping, 
. free, a. National Hand 
-on ten days trial. 
Send for it and work it a 
third of a month—if it don"t 
keep our promises, refurn 
at our expense. Write 
for full particulars. 
NATIONAL DAIRY. 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


SILOS 


How to build, where to build, when 
to build, why to build—all about ft in 
our latest catalogue, sent free on 
application. 

THE BEST AND THE Cueavess SiLos 
im-the world, Also Ensilage Ma- 


chin 
“Hi aARDER MFG. CO., 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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—=— NO SPAVINS 


“The worst ible spavin can be curedin. 
45 minutes. Carbs and Spliats 

uate as nick.’ 
etailed * 


2Wrte today... Ask for. pamphlet. No, §2 
Bros... Chemists, Union Stock Yds,, Chicage. 
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. BUSY FINGERS 


PINCUSHION COVER - 


A Surprise Party. 


MARJORIE MARCH. 


There are good-byes to be said in Sep- 
tember, for schools- and coHeges are open- 
ing and trunks must be no sooner..un- 
packed than packed again. With the ex- 
citement of boarding school or college to 
face,:.the -average girl is too absorbed to 
notice’ too closely the movements. of. the 
friends she is leavingt behind, so I am 
going to Suggest to them the planning of.a 
surprise for her. 

Her family must, of course, be included 
in the secret planning, and it is but natural 
that they would wish to provide the re- 
freshments, which had better be ice cream 
and fancy cakes only. A certain room must 
be shut away during the preparations, that 
the September Santa Clauses may do their 
work in advance. 

All of the self-imposed guests are to 
bring some gift’ that will be useful to a 
college girl, especially in the way of room 
decoration. These gifts are to be ar 
ranged in the«locked room on a table, the 
table cover of which has for ‘its border a 
dangling edge of envelopes, addressed. to 
the guests themselves, a gentle’ hint for 
the traveler to ‘“‘write often.” The room, 
if wished; can be made gay with colored 
lanterns, and a few bowls of flowers. 

After the first few pulls of the doorbell, 
the cat of course leaps from its bag, and 
the surprised person becomes aware of the 
surprise. The excitement and removal of 
hats and wraps over, the piano’s: note will 
bring a lull and the musician will an- 
nounce that all are to form a grand march, 
to take a,-blindfolded victim to a dungeon 
cell. The victim of the surprise, amid much 
fun and bewilderment, is led by as circu- 
itous a .way as possible into the present 
room, and there her eyes are uncovered 
and she sees the table resplendent with 
gifts. 

Soon the strains of a waltz downstairs 
will’ take the girl’s slippered feet flying 
down, and there surprise number two will 
be -awaiting, for -below will‘ be found the 
masculine ‘friends of the party ready to 
say their share of the good-byes, and per- 
haps to bring their offerings to the altar 
of friendship, as well. After the dancing, 
refreshments; more dancing, and then 
good-byes. 


Cover for Pincushion—Ch 12, * slip st 
back in ist st'*, ch 11, répeat from * to *, 
ch 5, remove hook, insert through. 6th sts 
of loops of 11 ch, draw dropped st through, 
ch 6,.fasten back as in the beginning, com- 
pleting 1 ‘leaf°-of the cluster. Ch ll and 
make 3 more leaves, then work up back of 
1st leaf in s-c, fasten in top, ch’ 9, s ec im 
top of next leaf, repeat all around. 2d row 
—Ch 4 (thread over twice) in 1st of 9.ch, 
tr in next 3 sts, 2 tr in next st, tr in next 
4 sts, 2 tr_in s c at top of leaf,repeat all 
around,.making 48 tr. 3d row+Ch 9,°s ¢ in 
4th st,*repeat. 4th row—Slip st in ist of 9 
ch, * 8°¢ in next. 3.sts, 3.s ¢ in next st,-s c 
in next 4 sts, miss 1st ‘of next 9 ch; sc m 
next, repeat from *. Make 7 of these wheels 
and join together with the cluster of 
leaves, as plainly shown in cut. .-Fill open 
spaces with ’3 loops’ of 14 ¢h, joined in cen- 
ter. The edge 1S. finished with 9% ch ail 


around, covered with s c the same as last 
row of wheels, making a picot of 3 loops 
of 7 ch in center of 9 ch. The thread used 
is’ bleached linen, ‘No 90.—[Julia A. Wil- 
liams. ; . 


A Traveling Conveniencé—This handy 
little, article.is made, of white shirt linen 
and:bound with. yellow silk. braid, with the 
initials worked on the flap in yellow silk. 
A coarser linen in white or ecru and with 
bindings of. any contrasting color would 
also be. pretty. The foundation is made 
double.. Cut -two pieces of linen 10% by 14 


FL E 


CLOSED 








OPEN 











in and round off ends for lap, making sides 
as far as lap 12 in long. The long pocket at 
end is 10% by 4% in. Bind one wide end 
and baste the other three sides to founda- 
tion. The small pockets are 4 by 4% in, 
Baste binding on one. long and.two short 
sides. Stitch braid on long side, then baste 





to lining of foundation 1 in away from large 
pocket, and stitch two short sides also to 
foundation at dotted lines, Baste outside 
and lining together and stitch binding 
around the whole. Sew % yd_.of braid to 
edge of lap for a tie. The large pocket may 
be used for brush and comb and the small 
one for hairpins, tooth brushes or any small 
toilet articles. : 


Crocheted Wheel Work—These . dainty 
wheels may be used for various purposes, 
where all-over work is required, such as 
bureau and dresser ‘scarfs, tidies, doilies, 
yokes for underclothing, and in very fine 
thread pincushion covers. To make-a wheel 
ch 10, join to form ring; over this s c 24, 
catching last to first made by slip stitch. 
* Ch 8, skip 1 s‘c, catch in next with s c, 
turn and make 15 s c over ch 8, lap this 
back and catch its last st to first s c be- 


‘CROCHET WHEELWORK. 


yond ch last made, repeat .7.,times., more; 
from.*; ch. 5, ‘catch,in, 5th s.¢. of last, shell 
with ‘s ¢; .make another's ¢ in same, st.- 
* * Ch 6, catch in 4th st from hook:to form 


picot, repeat once ‘from * *, ch 2, skip 3s ¢ ! 


_ Dept. E. H. 





and make 2s c in next, repeat this ch and 
picots and catch in middle-‘of next shell 
* ch 6, catch in 4th st from hook, repeat 
twice more from ‘last *,; then'¢h'"8, catch 
in 4th st from hook, ch 6, picot, ch 6, picot, 
ch 2, 2.s.¢ in Sth. s'¢ of next’ shel. ' Repeat 
these ‘picét chains in same ‘order from *_* 
in rest of shells. As. wheels are made catch 
middle of .every picot ch to corresponding 
picot ch, as shown. -Edge: Begim at middle 
of a short picot ch, * make a 38 picot: ch, 
then 10 ch, catch in 8th from hook for a 
ring, turn, a e 4 in ring, make 
a 3-picot ch ending with, 2 ch. sg 
c 4 in ring, repeat picot ch, x 
e 4 in ring, picot ch, s c 4 in ring, 3-picot 
ch, catch in middle of short picot ch where 
edge started, 3-picot ch,.catch' in middle 
of next picot ch of wheel and repeat. from 
last * around. At the corner point make 
3 sets of picot ch and rings. If a fuller 
edge .is: preferred, add more and longer 
picot chains to the little rings in the bor- 
der. This design would make a pretty 
border or end for a scarf of linen, or scrim: 
in.such case, make the edge rings only on 
the lower side. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


The age of a store should have some bearing 
with people who shop by mail. This store 
is 53 years old. We are manufacturers as 
well as retailers. We are one of the very 
few stores in:the United States that sends 
over a dozen buyers to Europe each year, 
and ‘that: maintains offices in the princi 
pal European cities. 

Two Offers in Dress Goods: 
. Two offers that will interest wome'n 
mightily. Samples if you wish. 

At 85c a yard-—sold for $1.25—44-inch fanc 
Poplin, a material that can be worn wit 
much satisfaction away into the Autumn. 
Ten new colorings, and each coloring as 
pretty as can be. 

At 85c a yard—sold for $1.25—Any of these 
standard weaves of Black Dress Goods. 
We do not remember of ever presenting 
@ more engaging offer. You can choose 

Black Sharkskin, 
Black Poplin, 

Black Etamine, 
Black Novelty Cloth, 
Black Prunella, 


For the dressy dress, or the all round serv. 
iceable dress, there is nothing to equal black. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 











@) WURLITZER @) 
BRASS’ BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 


Reduced Feige. Don’ buy until rey 468 


275 & 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 





TEEL STRINGS for Banjo, Violin, Guitar or Mando- 
lin, 10c set postpaid. W. D. EMPIE CO., Seward, N: Y. 


New York State Fair | 


Syracuse, September 8-13, 1902. 

$60,000 IN PREMIUMS an? PURSES. 

will rival anything ever 
Grand Horse Show given at a State Fair. The 
finest horses used for coaching and equestrian pur- 
poses will be in the show ring. Many of the oqstp. 
ages shown at the New York Horse Show will be 
seen at the Fair. 


The Agricultural Exhibits 


of the Fair. The fruit show will 
a long distance to see. 
The. finest ‘breeds of cattie, 
The Live Stock. sheep and ssvine. will be -un 
exhibition... The most noted stock farms will .com- 
pete for the prizes. The remarkable ‘exhibit of last 
ear will be creatly exteeded this year both in num- 
ber and quality. Stock buildings thoroughly dis- 


infected. 
ts t romise to produce some 
Grand Circvit Races er the most interesting 


events of the season. The list of entries‘in- the early 

clasing events are, very. large. . The best herses in 

the ronntry wil) compete for the large purses, 
General Admission 25 Cents. 

, Send for Prize List. 

S. C. Shaver, Sec’y. 








will be one of the 
eatest attractiqus 
e worth traveling 








Albany, N..¥~ 











MOTHERS’ AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Aunt Mary. 


MARGARET STEWART SIBLEY 


She was old and bent and wrinkled, 
But, somehow, we thought her young, 
For she was a necromancer, 
With witchery of tongue! 
She filled the house with a sunshine 
That came from her cheery ways, 
And she never tried fault-finding 
Till she failed with kindly praise. 


When the good deeds are recited, 
And the loving praise is sung, 

Just add she was bright and cheerful, 
And her heart was ever young. 

Doubtless she had fault or failing, 
But she bravely faced her task. 

To be loved and missed as she is, 
Is the happy fate I ask! 





A Humble Beginning in Housekeeping. 


K. T. 





Harry and I had been married just six 
months, during which time we had lived in 
a rented room and took our meals out,— 
that is most of them, for sometimes we 
eontrived to make a cup of tea over a little 
alcohol lamp, and among our wedding pres- 
ents was a chafing-dish, so between the 
two we had many a relishable evening and 
Sunday meal in our room. 

During these six months we planned and 
wrestled with the fascinating yet at times 
terribly perplexing question of “setting up 
housekeeping.” Perplexing because of our 
limited capital; fascinating, betause, well, 
I can’t just say why as I would like, but 
the truth was we wanted a home. 'T was 
a something we had heard about, read 
about and sang about, but had never ex- 
perienced. It may seem a harsh, “tall’’ 
statement, but nevertheless it’s true. I 
was brought up by an aunt whose hus- 
band was somewhat close and was always 
complaining about the expense of bringing 
up someone else’s young ones, and Harry 
—that’s my husband—was unfortunate in 
having an old maid stepmecther. He was 
the second eldest of a family of four, the 
other three being girls. Girls could be tol- 
erated, but boys were a nuisance, in her 
estimation. 

Both of us had gone to work early in our 
teens, and what pleasure and comfort we 
had had, had been got away from our re- 
spective homes (so called), and after our 
working hours. 

I was 22 and worked in an art factory 
for the sum of $5 a week. I was an in- 
spector of the work and was paid a dollar 
a week more than the girls under me. Harry 
was 25 and clerked in a downtown store for 
$9 a week. So you see our total incOme 
was only $14 a week. Two of this went 
for room rent. Then our meal tickets, 
laundry and other incidentals made quite 
an inroad into the pocketbook. Scheme 
as close as we would, $6 a week was the 
most we could save, and not every week 
could we.do that, yet nevertheless at the 
end of six months we had saved $100. This, 
with the $120 that Harry had saved before 
our marriage, made the grand total of 
$220. This may not seem much to you, but 
to us it was a big sum, for it represented 
months of scheming, and every penny of 
it was hard earned cash. May ist was 
the day our rent started, but our land- 
lady allowed us the last ten days in April 
for moving in. We had five rooms on the 
first floor and one in the attic. The rent 
was $14 per month, paid in advance. 

Every evening after supper we hied to 
eur prospective home and worked until 9 
and 10 o’clock, painting, cleaning and put- 
ting up window shades, etc. The floors 
were fairly good, so Harry went over them 
with some stuff he called a “filler,” to fill 
up the cracks, and then he painted a four- 
foot border of dark brown around each 
room and down the hall. 

For our front room we got a large, heavy 
rug for the center ($8), and then we: got 
three 1%4-yard remnants of heavy velvet 
carpet, different designs, but harmonizing 
in color with the rug. These, with. the 


fringe I bought for them, cost $4.50, and. 


made three handsome rugs. An oak cen- 
ter table, with a parlor lamp of neat de- 
sign, stood in the alcove of the bay window. 
Three oak rockers, all different designs, an 
upholstered couch and one oak arm chair 
were placed’ invitingly around the room. 
The couch was covered with sofa pillows of 
my own make, stuffed with ‘cotton bat- 
ting, and formed a sort of cozy corner near 
the shelf, from which we draped three yards 
of silkalire, ene on the shelf we had some 


personal brie-a-brae. and a pretty. clock. 
The opposite corner from the couch we had 
a cheap stand; the. bottom shelf held our 
beoks (few in. number but good), the top 
was covered with a ‘figured denim tidy, the 
outline of the figure worked in with white 
eotton. Against this stand leans Harry’s 
guitar, our only musical. instrument; some 
day we expect to have a piano. On the 
walls are four framed pictures. We had 
spent $67, almost half of what we had, but 
we wanted a cozy, inviting, homelike room. 

The next room was the kitchen. In this 
I took great pride and selected everything 
with care. The first and greatest consid- 
eration was the stove.- I got a. fine No 8 
range, one with all the modern improve- 
ments, and I was careful to choose one 
with a big firebox. It cost $40, including 
pipe-and setting up. It was a big sum, but 
we felt it would be the cheapest in the 
long run. A table and other little neces- 
saries brought the bill up to $70. Our 
spare room or guest chamber opened off 
both the front room and dining room. 
Harry had painted a border around this 
room, and a $5 rug.covered the center. We 
were fortunate to secure a lovely finished 
quarter sawed oak set for $15. The-mat- 
tress and spring were good quality and 
bought separate from the set.. The sheets, 
pillowcases, shams and tidies were all my 
own make and most of them hemstitched. 

My uncle, in an eccentric streak, half 
forced my aunt to buy a big cut of bleached 
cotton cloth, and on the night of our wed- 
ding (we were married at my aunt’s),.just 
after the ceremony and while the room 
was filled ‘with our friends, in came uncle 
with the cloth in his arms and a look on his 
face as solemn as a graveyard. He made 
straight for us, and holding the cloth at 
arm’s length, courtesied in a manner as 
comical as it was ‘awkward, all eyes being 
turned toward us as he cleared his throat 
and began his speech. “Kate,” said he, “I 
want to give ye a sensible wedding present, 
the like o’ which my mother gin your aunt 
when she married me, an’ if you do as good 
with this as your aunt did with her’n, yer 
man may be proud on you,” and he laid 
the cloth on my lap with a grin of satis- 
faction. During the long winter evenings 
I cut and sewed from that cut until it was 
all used up. 

The set in our bedroom was a gift from 
Harry’s father and stepmother,—a cheap 
set but good for the money. A large rug 
covered the center of our room also, and 
five pieces of yard-and-a-half and two- 
yard remnants of carpet made serviceable 
rugs. The two bedrooms cost $30. For cur- 
tains for these rooms I used dotted mus- 
lins, and the pictures were in homemade 
frames, an invention of Harry’s,—a com- 
bination of pine board, cheap rope, gilding 
and varnish. 

The last room was the dining room. Here 
again the floor was painted and covered 
with a large rug in the center, on which 
stood one oak extension table and six 
chairs, while against the west corner of 
the room stood a neat sideboard ($15). Most 
all our dishes were odd pieces of pretty 
china, and to be frank, we bought them 
at a 5 and 10-cent store. Our silver knives 
and forks were wedding presents, as also 
the chafing-dish. 

When we were first married, we began 
to keep an account book, in which we item- 
ized all of our income and expenditure. 
It has become so habitual to us now, that 
every night just before we retire the book 
is taken down and that day’s entries put 
in. So that is how I know what we have 
and what it cost. 

The first Sunday we spent in our new 
home my uncle and aunt came over, and 
Harry’s father, and they stopped to tea. 
After they had gone~ Harry said, “Say, 
Kate, this has been the happiest day of 
life.” And I couldn't ae saying, “And 
mine, too.” 

8 RR 


Farmers’ Wives were Teachers—I was 
interested in hearing some*ene-relate how 
a country. church raised money in a sum- 
mer boarder town, and the: same method 
might be employed in raising money for 
any charitable or social purpose. Cooking 
classes were held, and a village matron (a 
different one’ each lesson) was teacher. 
She taught her specialty (what it was) and 
nothing else. The summer boarders «were 
much interested and freely attended, be- 


' sides the farmers’ wives and daughters. The 


admission fee was 25 cents, ang at the end 
of each lesson tea and’ cake, and the cook- 
ing from that lesson’s @emonstration; were 
served.—[Jennie. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
ON SPECIAL CROPS, 


SENT, Posrparp, ON RECEIPT OF THE 
ADVERTISED PRICE 


Aapers gus 


By M. Hexamer, This is the fi blished 
america which is exclusively Tovetan te of 
for home use as well as for market, It os 
the plants, selection and tion é 
Dlanting, Fg manuring; Touctieng ting, pare hy 
a gy om canning and drying, insect enemies, 
| p ~~ and every uirement to successful as- 
peragus Rp yh given to the 

rtan ragus as a farm money crop. 

trated. 5x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth, Price = 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. Allen. 


A —— arion: 
types mS varieties fo Rg hg ’ 


tivation and general managem perta 

colbase - oes After this cach class is treated separately 

the chapter on seed raising is prebably 

the t_¥, authoritative treatise on this subject ever pub- 

—_ mee a. ~~ — tion ‘i this fede of vege- 
a on. 

Cloth. Price 60 ce — — 


The New Rhubarb Ciliuire 


A com “i ig? to dark forcing and field culture. 
Part I— Morse, the well-known Michigan 

and pm #5 of = now famous and extremely table 
new methods of dark forcing and. field: culture. ‘art II— 
Other methods Ry by the most eoannnes market 
gardeners, greenhouse men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. baiske, Lllustrated. 6x7 
inches. 130 pages. Cloth. Price § cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A. Waugh. A treatise on the general = 
ciples governing outdoor art; with sund ” i 
for their application in the commoner protien 

dening. Every paragraph is mort, terse and to the 
point, giving perfect clearness the discussions at all 
points. In spite of the ah — of preseriting 
abstract principles, the whole matter made en’ 
plain even to the inexperienced reader,  niutratel 
inches. 152 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents, 


Alfalfa 


By F..D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and f 
The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
without reseeding it goes on yielding 3. 4 and sometimes 
5 cuttings annually for 5, 10, ps 100 years 
that either green or cured it ts on one of the most, vnutritfoe 
oy known, makes reliable information 
its production and uses of unusual interest. Su a in- 
formation is gan in this volume Fo every part of Amer- 
ica, by the highest authority. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 

pages, Cloth. Price 60 cents, 


Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 
By M G. KE begin 
or foots, a re y™ | “Spoation: a mg = 


ing and’ maintenance of the beds, 
manures, enemies, selection for market and 


t, ti f i da 
expected. Illustrated, “txt” indies. “Flexible thay ae 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting. oomth 


and management of hedge plants ‘tor an 
ban homes. It ves te —K-. 
hedges ; — to past 9 tS oS to treat stem and es- 


pecially concerning wind and sheiters, 
the whole art of “See nies for. bird home 
—_, for — and coni i me giving 
Cloth. Price 50 ince sa 


Hemp 

By 8. 8. ce, A wractical treatise o . 

hemp Ho vee oy pee, with aketch of t an 2 
and nature 0 e ~~ 
are devoted to the soil on climate adapted to the th eul- 
ture of hemp for seed and for fiber, ting, ts. 
ing, potting and machinery for ee - Oy) Ilus- 
trated, 5x7 inches, 112 pages. Cloth, 50 centa. 


Home Pork Making 


The art of raising snd casing pots om the farm. By A. 
W. Fulton, A complete ape for the fame, coventry 
butcher and the suburban inet . 
to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving pA storing pork 
product—from scalding vat to kitchen table —% aining 
eS Filustrated. 5x7 inches, 12 pages. Cloth 

cen 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the 3 Our ‘New, 
Large, Descriptive Mlustrated Oatalog 6x1 
inches, 60 illustrations, ’ Choronghiy indecedt by ities les and 
Authors, and containing Deta Descriptions of all th: 
best books on Rural and Home a.’ sent for thr « 
eents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
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Mrs Edson’s 
Forehandedness. 
By James Buckham. 


“In my humble opinion,” remarked Miss 
Susan Tucker, severely confronting her sis- 
ter, Mrs Elijah Edson, who with skirts and 
sieeves tucked up had just returned to the 
kitchen for another pailful of hot water,— 
‘in my humble opinion, sich forehanded- 
ness is indecent and ag’in’ natur’!” 

Miss Susan spoke with impressiveness 
and the accent of conviction. She was a 
dark-browed woman of sinister aspect, and 
the gloomy forebotling of her words was 
greatly enhanced by the expression of her 
countenance. She had come over to her sis- 
ter’s to say good-by to a mutual friend of 
theirs, who had been visiting Mrs Edson 
for a fortnight and was to take her depart- 
ure that morning. To her astonishment and 
indignation, Miss Susan found the guest out 
on the front porch, sitting on her trunk, 
waiting for the stage. Sht had been ban- 
ished from her room thus early by the 
excessive zeal of her hostess to “git things 
cleaned up and red up ag’in,” and was 
patiently conforming to the usage of the 
house, though it involved a lonely penance 
of more than an hour. 

Miss Tucker at once conducted the de- 
posed guest into her sister’s parlor, and 
visited with her until the stage came along. 
Meanwhile Mrs Edson, apparently uncon- 
scious that she was doing anything out of 
the way, came and went, interjecting hur- 
ried sentences into the conversation, as she 
passed the open parlor door. She brought 
the braided rugs and the bedclothes down 
from her guest chamber and hung them 
over the railing of the porch. Then she set 
the lighter furniture out into the hall and 
vigorously swept the painted floor. Never 
once did it seem to enter the good woman’s 
head that there was anything incongruous 
in this “redding-up” of the guest chamber 
ere the guest had departed from the house. 
Mrs Edson had always had a passion for 
doing things at the earliest possible mo- 
ment—‘‘gettin’ on ’em over with,’’ she said. 
And the older she grew the more frantically 
“forehanded” she became, until it got to be 
a standing joke with her relatives and 
neighbors, that “When Ellen says she’s 
going to do a thing to-morrow, you can be 
pretty sure it was finished day before yes- 
terday.”’ 

Miss Susan Tucker, however, could find 
nothing amusing in Mrs Edson’s forehand- 
edness. When the stage had come along, 
and the guest had said her farewells and 
departed, Susan retreated with lowering 
brow to the kitchen, and there she assailed 
her sister, who was now engaged in putting 
the finishing touches with soap and water 
to the relinquished guest chamber. 

“Wal, I've got my own way of doin’ 
things, Susan Tucker,” retorted Mrs Edson, 
determinedly, “and I’m a-goin’ to do ’em 
that way, in my own house at any rate. 
Why, land sakes! Lyddy Ann didn’t take 
no offense. She knew ’t was my way. She 
says, ‘Don’t you make one bit o’ difference 
about my still bein’ here, Ellen, ef you wan’ 
to go to work an’ red up’—she see I did 
wan’ to—for I'll go right out and set on 
the porch,’ she says, ‘and wait for the stage. 
It’s a beautiful mornin’, and I do so love 
to smell the growin’ things and hear the 
birds singin’,” That’s jest what she said, 
Susan, and you must ‘a’ seen from her 
actions that she didn’t take no offense.” 

“That may be,” replied Miss Susan, 
“or it may ‘a’ be’n the kindness of her 
heart that kep’ her from showin’ that she 
was put out. But I wan’t thinkin’ so much 
about the rudeness on’t as that onnateral- 
ness. God never intended fotks to git so 
presumptuously ahead o’ the nat’ral order 
o’ things. It’s kind o’ sacrilegious—that’s 
my pint; and I’m convinced in my own 
mind that one o’ these days a jedgment "Il 
come upon you for ’t.” 

No sooner had Miss Susan’s back disap- 
peared behind the shrubbery, than Mrs Ed- 
son rushed for her broom, slipped a cheese- 
cloth bag over it, and proceeded to brush 
the ceiling of the guest chamber with all 
diligence, standing in a kitchen chair. In 
an hour after her guest had departed, the 
best room was quite as immaculate as it 
had been immediately after spring house 
cleaning. It was a triumph of forehanded.- 
ness. that filled Mrs Edson’s soul with pro- 
found satisfaction, 


. 


EVENINGS. AT HOME 


That very evening Deacon Elijah Edson 
came back from market, at the adjoining 
county-seat, complaining of a pain in his 
lungs. He had caught cold in the spring, 
and had been coughing a good deal during 
the summer. The good man had also lost 
flesh, and was looking “peaked,” as his 
wife declared. 

Mrs Edson was also “one of the worry- 
ing kind.”” Next to her forehandedness, the 
tendency to worry was her most marked 
characteristic—when there was anything 
that seemed to her an adequate cause for 
worry. Intangible, immaterial things, like 
her sister’s gloomy foreboding, did not 
trouble her; but anything physical, like an 
indication of disease, smote her soul with 
apprehension. She and the deacon had been 
victims, in her own imagination, of almost 
every conceivable ailment; but the disedse 
that she anticipated and feared most of all 
was consumption. 

Mrs Edson’s heart sank within her as she 
prepared a mustard poultice for her hus- 
band’s chest, and set about making him a 
bowlful of flaxseed and lemon tea. He 
had never complained of a “stiddy’’ pain in 
the lungs before. It was a bad sign, she 
reminded herself,—one of the symptoms 
that mark the beginning of the end’ of 
consumption. The deacon would not con- 
sent to go to bed until he had had his 
supper, nor did he eat like a moribund man; 
but as soon as possible he was coerced 
between heated blankets, poulticed, dosed 
and commanded to go to sleep. Then Mrs 
Edson returned to the kitchen, bowed her 
head upon the table, and burst into tears. 
She was sure her husband was going to 
die with consumption. It was useless to 
contend against the inevitable, she rea- 
soned; better to accept the dispensations of 
Providence, and bear them as cheerfully as 
possible. 

After her resignation to the inevitable, 
the feeling grew daily with Mrs Edson that 
it would be better to have the sad expe- 
rience over with as soon as possible. Her 
confirmed forehandedness began to make 
her impatient of the deacon’s seemingly 
unnecessary and stubborn delay about his 
demise. “If it’s got to happen,” she said 
to herself, with streaming eyes, “I wish to 
goodness it was over and done with! Seems 
as if I couldn’t stand it to hev Elijah took 
from me, and yet, so long as he’s got to 
go, ’t would be a relief to me to hev it 
over with., Now, ef the deacon shouldn't 
be took before spring house cleanin’, I 
dunno what I should do, with him mopin’ 
around the house, and dead sot ag’in the 
use 0’ soap and water, the way a man al- 
ways is.” 

But Deacon Edson, after wheezing, 
coughing, losing flesh, and apparently de- 
clining all the fall and winter, began to 
show decided signs of recuperation as 
spring came on. His hacking cough ceased 
almost entirely; he developed a keen appe- 
tite, and actually began to lay on flesh, to 
the astonishment, not to say consternation, 
of his resigned helpmate, who had so long 
been expecting and preparing for his “tak- 
ing off’? that she could not readily adjust 
her thoughts and plans to any other out- 
come. For there is no ‘denying the fact 
that, from resigning herself to her seeming- 
ly inevitable affliction, Mrs Edson had gone 
on to prepare for it. 

Elijah Edson was not a particularly dis- 


cerning man, but even his practical, slow-., 


moving mind could not fail to somewhat 
understand his wife’s state of mind. When 
the thought first occurred to him, he ban- 
ished it indignantly and with a pang of 


keen inaard distress. But the logic of 
facts was not to be disputed. Anybody 
who was not mentally blind could see that 
Mrs Edson was provoked because her trial 
bade fair to be prolonged and complicated 
beyond her expectation. And here was 
house cleaning time at hand, and her tem- 
per was undeniably irritated because her 
husband would have to be indoors a good 
share of the time. For it would not do for 
such a sick man to be banished to the 
barns and fields as formerly. And how 
should she ever get the disagreeable job 
properly and thoroughly done, with a pro- 
testing man in the way? 

It is hardly worth while to trace the steps 
by which the unfortunate denouement ar- 
rived, since its coming was so inevitable. 
But there did come a day when Mrs Ed- 
son’s mind reverted, despairingly, to the 
prophecy of her sister, that a “jedgment 
from God" would be visited upon “sich 
onnateral forehandedness” as hers. On that 
day Deacon Etijah Edson, after bitterly 
accusing his wife of wishing him “dead 
and out of the way,” marched out of the 
house, with carpet bag in hand, and took 
his departure for an indefinite visit to his 
brother in the far west. 

Poor Mrs Edson was so stricken dumb 
with amazement, incredulity, and the serse 
of outraged and misinterpreted affection, 
that she could not utter a word. Her hus- 
band, “stili further misinterpreting her 
silence, strode indignantly away. The little 
woman’s “onnateral forehandedness” had 
indeed borne its dreadful fruit! The gloomy 
prognostications of Miss Susan Tucker had 
been fulfilled! 

That was a sad spring and summer to 
the lonely little woman in the farmhouse 
under the elms. After all, it was sister 
Susan, the forbidding prophet, the relent- 
less critic, who brought back the sunshine 
of life to the grief-worn face of Mrs Edson 
She wrote a letter to the deacon, a lettez 
that reached him just three days before 
Thanksgiving, and all there really was in 
it was the picture of a pathetic figure sit- 
ting in a farmhouse under the elms, and 
doing no fall housecleaning—not a stroke 
of it!—but just rocking to and fro, crying 
silently now and then, and gazing, day 
after day, over the mountains to the west- 
ward. 

“Elijah,” wrote Miss Susan, “if you don’t 
come home, the cockroaches will surely get 
into your house! And when I say that, 
you'll know how Ellen feels and acts.” 

Elijah Edson came fiying across the con- 
tinent as fast as steam could carry him. 
It was Thanksgiving eve when he reached 
home, with the same old carpet bag in 
his hand, and a great turkey done up in 
brown paper under his arm. And the first 
thing his wife did, after he had folded her 
in his arms, and she had cried a little on 
his shoulder, was to carry the turkey down 
cellar and set it on the swinging shelf, 
where it would keep fresh and cool. 

“It’s lucky you thought to bring it, Eli- 
jah,” she said, as she came briskly.up the 
cellar stairs, after her old fashion. “I ain’t 
so forehanded as I used to be.” 


First Neighbor: Hallo, 
what are you doing? 
Second Neighbor: 

seeds, that’s all. 
First Neighbor (suspiciously): H’m, 
thought it looked as if you were planting 
one of my hens. 
Second Neighbor: 
the seeds are inside. 


you look busy, 


Planting some of my 


Well, that’s all right; 
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Ida’s Bottle Party. 


DAISY WRIGHT FIELD. 





Ida -Bell had long looked ‘forward’'to a 
“pottle’’ party, and it was with great de- 
light that she assisted her mother in pre- 
paring a dozen or so of quaint invitations 
for a certain Wednesday evening from 5 
till 8 o’clock. They were inclosed in large, 
square envelopes tinted in delicate shades 
of rose, green and lavender, and were cut 
from cardboard in the form of bottles, col- 
ored to match the envelopes, tied with baby 
ribbon and letter d in gilt. 

The little boys and girls who received 
these were greatly mystified, and the mys- 
tery deepened when Ida’s father was seen 
returning home from his drug store one 
night with two large baskets of bottles. 

Promptly at 5 o’clock they began to ar- 
rive. The big dining room had been emp- 
tied for their benefit, and the early part of 
the evening was spent in playing various 
new and exciting games, under the lead- 
ership of Ida’s .14-years-old brother, Tom. 
Then each child was provided with a pen- 
cil and a piece of paper, and told to write 
a short rhyme containing the word bottle. 
For the best one written, a dainty bottle 
of perfume was to be given, and for the 
next best a large bottle full of candy. 

When the whispering and chuckling and 
scribbling were over, and the prizes award- 
ed, Ida’s mother had the little guests blind- 
folded and placed with their backs to the 
wall. Then .she took several bottles of 
well-known perfume, one at a time, and 
allowed each child in turn to smell of 
them, Tom and Ida keeping tally, as the 
children named the contents. For the most 
correct list of guesses was given a set of 
colored ink bottles; for the next best, a 
fancy cologne bottle, gilded and decorated 
with pansies, and tied with a big bow of 
ribbon. 

Then a tall box was placed in the middle 
of the room, with colored strings hanging 
over the sides, one for every guest. While 
Ida played a stirring march on the piano, 
the children were told to march past the 
box and each pull a string, keeping what- 
ever was attached to it. There were inex- 
pensive little gifts, inclosed in small wide- 
monthed bottles, and a merry time was 
spent over them, examining, comparing and 
laughing, for one boy had’drawn a thimble, 
and others had been equally unfortunate. 

At half-past 7 o’clock refreshments were 
served, consisting of lemonade in bottles, 
and bottle-shaped cakes and ices. The 
souvenirs were tiny gilded bottles tied with 
ribbon and decorated with stamp pictures 
of the little hostess. These were highly 
prized, you may be sure, and some of them 
will be kept until the little ones are grown. 





In the Berry Pasture—During the sum- 


mer my friend and I stay all day in the 
berry pasture owned by her father. We 
have a large rock surrounded by blueberry 
bushes and two cedar trees which we call 
our camp, and it is the agreement that 
whoever reaches there first at noon shall 
whistle, to call the other. This day my 
friend had reached the place first and in 
answer to her call I had started for and al- 
most reached the camp, when, stopping to 
eat a few berries from a bush, my eyes fell 
suddenly on a small black object in front of 
me. For an instant I stood speechless and 
then called to my friend in a very loud 
whisper to tell her that I was never so 
frightened in my life. She asked what the 
matter was, but I just told her to keep 
quiet. Meantime that black object was 
looking me over very leisurely, and then 
turned and walked slowly away in the 
direction of a big rock. When I reached my 
friend I described the black object, and 
then we ate our lunch. When we reached 
home we recounted what had happened 
and were heartily laughed at. Our guest 
was a skunk.—[Filipino. 
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Aunt Deborah’s Party—Aunt Deborah 


was 103 years old, when a party of 200, old 
and young, assembled to celebrate her 
birthday. Several large tables were set 
out in the yard, loaded with everything 
goot to eat, and nobody enjoyed the eating 
and the merry chat better than dear old 
Aunt Deborah. After dinner we each regis- 
tered our names, then listened to some fine 
orehestra music. Our: minister and nefgh- 
bors made addresses and talked about old 
times, a party of young folks played hide- 
and-seek and blindman’s buff in the yard, 
others were dancing, and some of the little 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


people were taking their turn riding a ! 
Shetland pony which belonged to a mem- 


ber of Aunt Debby’s family. Among the 
gathering was my 
mother, who came quite a distance. She 
had been acquainted with Aunt Debby for 
55 years. Aunt Debby is a. Quaker lady 
and we all love to hear her talk, and on 
this occasion she was so pleased to have 
her neighbors and acquaintances with her, 
that she was lively, and related many in- 
cidents which happened when she was a 
very small child. (She is now in her 106th 
year.) Late in the afternoon each one 
went to her and bade her good-by and 
went home, thinking it was the most en- 
joyable time they had ever spent.—[Nellie 
Hurd, Ohio. 





Nine Grandmothers—How many of the 
tablers have nine grandmothers? My little 
girl, Edith May Griffis, can claim that num- 
ber. She has two own grandmothers, three 
great and four great, great grandmothers, 
all living.—[Edith’s Mother, New York. 
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} : 
8723 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Gibson 
Waist. 32, 34, 36, 8721 — Child’s 
38 and 40-inch Reefer. 6 months, 
bust. 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 


Price, 10 cents, each number, from our 
Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued'an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 


oro 


Percy Vere: I stiii think there is hope 
for me; although she said ‘‘No,” she was 
very sympathetic. 

Jack Newitt: My dear boy, that’s the 
end of you. No woman ever marries the 
man whom she rejects sympathetically. 





“They tell me that Jim Muggins is one 
of the directors in a big city corporation 
now,” said the grocer. 

“Yes. I seen him las” time I was down 
to town,”’ said Mr Meddergrass. “He directs 
the envelopes f’r the firm.” 


75-years-old grand- | 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS 


We issue a catalog of up-to-date 
patterns equal to those usually sold 
at from 25 to 36 cents, which are 
supplied to our subscribers for 


ONLY 10 CENTS EACH 


The patterns are all of the very 
latest and choicest designs. Cat- 
slog free on request. Address 
Pattern Department, 
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rs. The 


i 
Boss Case is made of two layers of solid gold with a layer of 
stiffening metal between. Itis better than a solid nell came 
because it is stronger and so close-fitting as to keep out gas, 


emoke, dust and dampness. 
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ch by all jewelers. The Boss is the only 
case in use long enough to prove by actual 
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each Boss case 4g" 
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Unusual Ways of Cooking Eggs. 


MRS E. R. 


Egg Croquettes: Boil eggs for about ten 
minutes. Chop very fine. Allow 6 eggs for 
6 croquettes, 1 cup milk, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 2 tablespoons flour, a little chopped 
parsley, a dash of onion, pepper and salt. 
Make the cream sauce in the usual way: 
Mix with the eggs and set aside to cool. 
When cold, form into desired shape, dip in 
egg and in cracker crumbs, and fry in 
smoking hot fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 

Egg Fondue: Beat 6 eggs lightly, add salt, 
pepper and 56 tablespoons very finely 
chopped cheese. Melt 1 tablespoon butter 
in a saucepan, turn in egg with cheese and 
stir until eggs are of jelly-like consistency. 
Serve immediately on squares of hot but- 
tered toast on a dish garnished with yel- 
low nasturtiums and a few green leaves. 

Snow Eggs: One quart milk, 6 eggs, 4 ta- 
blespoons sugar, 1 teaspoon lemon. Separ- 
ate yolks and whites. Beat whites to stiff 
froth. Let the milk with sugar added come 
to the boil in a saucepan. Drop in the 
whites of eggs, a spoonful at a time. Cover 
the saucepan for two minutes, turn snow- 
balls over, and cook for. two minutes longer. 
Take out with a skimmer and place in 
fancy dish. Take milk from fire and al- 
low it to cool a bit. Beat the 6 yolks, add 
4 tablespoons cold milk, and stir all into 
the hot milk. Place saucepan again on fire 
and stir until just below the boiling point. 
Add flavoring. Pour mixture over the snow- 
balls, dust over with sugar and shredded 
cocoanut. Serve ice cold. 

Eggs and Tomatoes: Take the tomatoes 
left over from dinner. Rub through a co- 
lander, let them boil, and add a good pinch 
of soda, a bit of butter, salt, pepper and a 
few cracker crumbs. Scramble 6 eggs. Put 
on a hot platter and pour hot tomatoes over 
them. Garnish with parsley. A delicious 
supper dish. 

Decorative Pickled Eggs: Put hard-boiled 
eggs into a jar with pickled beets. They 
will color a beautiful shade of pink, and 
sliced make a nice garnish. 

Oyster Omelet: Select 25 good oysters, 
and cook in saucepan until gills are well 
cooked. Drain and save the liquor. Put in 
a saucepan 1 tablespoon butter and 1 of 
flour. Add to the liquor enough milk to 
make % pt. Stir until boiling; add oysters, 
salt and pepper. Stand over hot water to 
keep hot. Make a plain omelet with 6 
eggs. Put omelet on good-sized platter. 
Pour oysters over it and serve immediately. 

Dutch Omelet: Make three small omelets. 
Spread with jelly or sweetmeats as with a 
layer cake. Sprinkle with sugar. 

Eggs and Celery: The yolks of hard-boiied 
eggs chopped fine with celery make a de- 
licious change for a supper dish. Make a 
cream sauce well seasoned, and mix with 
eggs and celery. Pour over pieces of but- 
tered toast. Garnish with the white of eggs 
cut in rings, and some green celery leaves. 

Puff Eggs, Baked: Toast uniform slices 
of bread and butter well. Place in a shal- 
low pan. Beat the white of an egg until it 
stands alone. Place in a square on the 
toast and carefully drop in the yolk. Sprin- 
kle salt, pepper and dots of butter over the 
top. Brown in a hot oven and serve at 
once. Garnish dish with parsley. 


Fancv Sandwiches for Teas. 


PF. N, K. 


Fancy Ladyfingers: A sponge cake bat- 
ter, quartered before flavoring, one part 
jarken with chocolate and flavor with va- 
jilla, tint another part with confectioner’s 
‘ose color and flavor as liked, the third 
make a pale green. 
‘ound at a caterer’s, 
Spinach, cannot .be objected to.) Flavor 
-he green part with bitter almond and va- 


nilla, or sweet almond. Orange flavoring 


may then be added to the fourth portion 
(white ladyfingers are made of angel food.) 
Bake in the ladyfinger pans now for sale 
and pack in a stone jar in a napkin to 
keep fresh and crisp. When used, whip a 
little thick cream, repeat the process: of 
division, flavoring and coloring, join sides 
of the fingers with cream of same color 
(excepting the orange, when white cream is 
used), and place on the ice until ready to 
serve. 

Sandwiches Suitabie for Small Teas: The 
requisites for making sandwiches: are a 
sharp knife, butter soft enough to spread 
without disturbing the bread. and bread 





(This coloring may be | 
and being made of ; 





THE GOOD COOK 


at least one day old. Take the entire crust 
off carefully, and spread the butter before 
cutting the bread. Cut even slices, having 
the loaf a.good shape to recut in fancy 
shapes when the sandwiches are made. 
Never grind any filling, even meat, as it 
takes from the flavor; but chop fine or 
cut in very small bits, and make a paste 
with: mayonnaise or with salad dressing of 
equal stiffness. For a green tea use lettuce, 
cucumber or celery with a little of the 
chopped gren leaf added, to carry out the 
green effect. A pink tea may have lobster 
or the firm part of tomato (prepared with 
a silver knife). A yellow filling is made 
with yolks of hard-boiled eggs dressed, and 
good white sandwiches of chicken, veal or 
a firm fish, while a fancy one has nuts 
with sour apples. These fillings all need 
salad dressing in the paste. When the fill- 
ing is prepared, butter the first slice of 
bread, put the filling on smooth, butter and 
place the second slice of bread, cut in fancy 
shapes, put on a platter with the ice, and 
serve. 


Te 


Chocolate Feather Cake—One well-beat- 
en egg, 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % cup sweet milk, 1% cups St Louis 
flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon 
soda. Take one-third of the dough, ‘stir in 
2 tablespoons cocoa or chocolate, and put 
in the tin as you would marble cake. Have 
a quick oven.—[A. R. 


Plum Pudding—Slice thin, and daintily 
brown with toasting fork or wire toaster, 
raised flour bread. Butter well, and place 
a layer in a steamer over a layer of plums 
—not raisins—that have already been 
steamed soft. When toast is steamed light, 
serve with white sauce or whipped cream. 
If short biscuit are used for the toast, su- 
gar sauce is rather preferable to cream, and 
vice versa.—[Paddy. 


Planked Fish—Plane and sandpaper a 
plank of pine—or cedar, if that flavor is 
preferred—thelength and width of the oven. 
Provide a large, freshly caught. fish. Any 
fish suitable for baking will suffice. Make 
stuffing of one part raised bread, scalded 
soft in milk, one part mashed potatoes. 
Season with pepper, salt, pinch of sage 
and chopped onion. Add meat, lean scraps 
if convenient. Fry slightly brown in pork 
fat.. Stuff the fish, after carefully scaling 
and washing. Sew up slit with twine. Lay 
fish on plank, rub with salt, and set-in a 
moderate oven. Planked fish can be roast- 
ed to perfection before the open fire. A 


dripping pan must be slipped under the _ 


plank when. cooking either way. $erve with 
vegetables and pickles, and have the fish 
drenched with: gravy, made with % cup 
sifted flour, rubbed smooth in cold water, 
pour on 1-cup boiling water, 1° cup hot 
cream cr milk,.% cup hot butter, salt and 
pepper.—[The Maine. 


Tomato Preserves: Select small, firm, 
ripe yellow tomatoes. Place them in a wire 
basket, immerse in fast boiling water for 
three minutes, then plunge into cold water, 
Peel and weigh, and allow 1 lb granulated 
sugar to every 1 lb fruit. Put a layer of 
tomatoes in a preserving kettle, and 
sprinkle it with some of the sugar, then 
add another layer of tomatoes and more 
sugar. When all is used, heat very slowly, 
and boil until tomatoes are tender. Then 
skim them out, and boil down the syrup 
until as thick as desired. Return the fruit 
to the syrup and bring to the boiling point, 
Put in small jars. When filling, distribute 
slices of lemon through each jar. 

Brown Bread—One and a half cups Indian 
meal, 1% cups rye, % cup buttermilk (the 
top), % cup molasses, 1 teaspoon soda, and 
nearly 2 cups warm water. Bake slowly 
three and a half hours. Very nice.—[Ara- 
bella. 


Rhubarb Pudding—Stew 1 Ib rhubarb 
until tender. Sift and then to every 1 qt 
rhubarb add 3. tablespoons cornstarch, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon and 1 cup sugar or 
more to suit the taste. Serve cold with 
— and sugar .or milk.—[{Addie Ran- 
all. 


Delicious Fruit Pudding—Dissolve in i 
pt boiling water one-half box gelatine. 
When nearly cold, add juice of orange. Fill 
a mold about half full with cut up peaches, 
pears, Oranges and bananas, and pour the 
gelatine over them. When turned out of 
the mold, decorate with candied cherries 
and pour whipped cream around the form. 
(M. M, 


Orange Pudding—Set 1 pt milk on the 
stove in a saucepan, mix 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch with 2 tablespoons cold milk and 
the yolks of 3 eggs, adding sugar to taste, 
and a little salt. When the milk is hot; 
not boiling, stir in the mixture, and let it 
boil, stirring tonstantly. Peel and slice 6 
oranges, removing the seeds. Lay them in 
a dish, sprinkling each layer with sugar, 
and pour the custard over them, Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add 2? 
tablespoons sugar, and spread on the top. 
Brown slightly in the oven.—{J. L. L. 








will teach you that 
coffee in an air-tight, 
sealed package is 
yz, purer, cleaner and 
; fresher than coffee 
kept in open bins. 


s never sold in bulk. 
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: Banner Lye 


The best help in cleaning house- 
hold and farm utensils. 
Makes pure soap without boiling. 


Why Be Tortured? 


Why wear a stiff, hard pre 
sure, vice-like truss when you 
can get a truss that will hold 
the worst rupture during most 
active exercise,with perfect 
comfort? Why not invest 

, not get a truss 

be easy to wear, 

y will hotd perfectlyand w 

NEW PATENTED ImPRovE. @ffect a radical cure? Why 

suffer? Illustrated catalogue 

MENTS. Wore day and aight and iustructions for sel 

measurement sent sealed 
Write to Dept, D 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
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with ease. 














Absolute Range Pertection $24.2%5.£288.0%,28, Monthly, Rayment, 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


is not perfectly satisfactory to you. My superior location in Ohio on Lake Erte em 


abies me to construct the very best Steel Range at the lowest possible 
Iron, Steel and other Stee! Range materials are cheapest lere. 
Large complete factory with the best facilities, -run by m 


and Labor is the best. 


rice. Coal, 
Freights are low 


who have had 20 sears’ experience, insures you getting the “top notch” in a § 
Range at a positive saving of $10 to $20. 


SENT FREE. 


My complete catalogue of all sizes and styles 


with or without 7 for city, town or Counter use, with 
St 


book describing the goo 


and bad points of a eel Range, 


which you should see whether you buy of me or not. 


Chester D. Clapp, Practica! Store, and Range Ma", oLEDO, OHM 





‘SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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_ of the crisp prairie 
appointed hour we went into the dainty din- 


that the: work .of 


liked the graha 
“Please set that. 
won't .you do 

two. pieces ‘of * 
pocket, when f, 
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he wished he@# could sink in a lake “of that.” 






How | Entertained a Celebrity. 


MRS EK. Cc. H. 





We were hiving in a charming five-roomed 
cottage in a. western town not noted for its 
intellectuality. My husband in self-defense 
decided to manage a lecture course. The 
venture proved a great success, and we had 
some really magnificent talent, which the 
few really enjoyed and the many pre- 
tended to. 

When the star of the course was about 
due, we decided to write him a note ask- 
ing if we might have the pleasure of enter- 
taining him in our own home. No answer 
coming up to the day of his appearance, 
we experieneed that disagreeable sensation 
usually expressed by the word “‘left.”” Im- 
agine my surprise, the afternoon of the 
day he was to appear, on answering the 
doorbell, to find the hero himself, grip in 
hand! 

In the most charming manner he intro- 
duced himself, and explained the circum- 
stances that had prevented him from reply- 
ing to our note. “Yow want me to come; 
I could tell it by the letter. May I not stay, 
anyway?” \ 

Of course I welcomed ‘him gladly, and in 
three minutes we seemed to have known 
him for ages. Our two-ylears-old baby, who 
was Of course a marvel of sweetness and 
smartness, won his hearjt at once. 

My husband told him that we had planned 
to entertain, in his hon r, some intellectual 
friends from his own /state. ‘‘Well,” said 
he, “it is not too late) is it? It takes me 
just 15 minutes to pre bre for 2 dinner par- 
ty.. Can we take a walk?” And-away they 
went, taking my littlh¢ lady with them to 
grandma’s, where she jwas to be entertained 
until after the evening's entertainment. 

This left me free, amd I took a hasty sur- 
very of the possibilgties in. the case. It 
was then 4 o’cleck, 4&nd-as the -entertain- 
ment. began at 8 o’clock, I knew that dinner 
must be served at six.) I did my own work, 
with the exception of {washing and ironing. 
Occasionally I had a \girl come in to wait 
on the table and wash dishes, when I enter- 
tained. I ’phoned tof this “standby,” and 
as 500d luck would have it, she was at home 
and could come at ongce. 

TIT went over to m friends’, and found 

that they would he d@lighted to meet “the 
man of the hour,” ev#n on short notice. I 
then hutried to marke, not daring to ’phone 
for things, as poor material would spoil my 
last chance. ' 
+ This being Satumdjay, ‘the house was in 
z00d —— with lowyély white and brown 
bread, cake, etc, on Fhand. Nimble fingers 
soon got out the firpest china and richest 
damask. A friend whose elaborate wedding 
we had a.tended thd evening before made 
me foreve* grateful@ by sending over some 
choice flowers for tgjpe table. My neighbor 
on the west, who always sold -me the thick- 
est and sweetest of @Tream, almost made me 
cry by heap.ng the easure and then whip- 
ping the cream for nmpie! Think of it,,ye who 
see how haré it worgld be to get up a fancy 
dinner (marketing, ests and all), in two 
hours! 

Shortly after 5 o’dglock my husband and 
“the great man” retfurned, bringing a whiff 

air with them. At the 























ing room as sedatel@y as if the affair had 
been planned ‘a‘yeer@in advance. The din- 
ner was delicious, if If do say_it, “as hadn’t 
ort to.” Oyster soup (as I make it), fol- 
lowed by meat, roll, m@ashed potatoes, canned 
peas, deviled eggs, c@lery. and olives. Next 
came lovely: fruit jelyfs and cake, then candy 
and nuts, and goldegn brown coffee. 

I have never enjoyed a meal as much, in 
my own ‘house, though we entertain a great 
deal Our guest wa@#S really and truly auto- 
crat of the dinne table. Gracious, cour- 
teous, complimentary, hungry. What more 
can E say? He ad ired the flowers, he re- 
cited, the poetry, affnd such. compliments on 
the cooking! It mdmy be “good form,” where 
caterer, butler and help have charge of the 
feast, -to eat: in stoical disregard of the 
merits of the dish@ees, but: when the-hostess 
is all these and Wmore, she. likes to know 
her -hands is appreciated. 
master hand at this. He 

bread so well that; 
plate‘ by me,” said he, “and 
e the. favor. to spread .me 
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eave?’ And as to the gel- 
shen i¢ came his time to die 





Pte ‘put in “my ‘overcoat: 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


These things seem tame in the telling, but 
given with his rare smile and. expressive 
gesture, they became the. most . delicate 
compliment. 

My husband having to manage the opera 
house, the lion offered to escort me to the 
scene of his efforts. It was such a nder 
to sit under the majesty of his public pres- 


ence and remember that he was the same 
man who had made the informal dinner 
party a literary and social even and 
worthy of memory! 

After the entertainment my litt lady 
was brought home from grandma She 
came in, wide awake and smiling, and the 
lion, who had just brought a great audi- 


ence to his feet, spent an hour or more 
wooing the dainty baby. They played on 
the floor in great glee, and when my mother- 
anxiety overcame my pride, and I suggest- 
ed that baby must be put to bed, he begged 
for “just a little while longer.” 

Our guest was to leave on the 7.30 morn- 
ing train, and when he bade me good- 
night, he said, “Now, you are not to get 
up to get my breakfast. I can get it down 
town.” 

“No,” said I, “I have breakfast already 
planned. You will want to taste my. old- 
fashioned buckwheat cakes.” “Enough 
said! You had better get up.’ So the 
breakfast was even more successful than 
the dinner. 

“Why,” said he, “I order pancakes a 
thousand times, hoping onee to get some 
like these, but money can’t buy them. I 
must eat enough to last me until I get 
home.” When he left he did not forget to 
remind me of the promised ‘“‘brown bread.” 

I have entertained ethers of national rep- 
utation, and had almost concluded that ge- 
nius implied selfishness or coldness, but 
here came one of gentle voice and kindly 
heart, who won our love at.the same time, 
sacrificing no whit of his greatness. Great, 
indeed, is he who is great in little things. 


An Autumn Salad. 


MRS EDITH R. 





An acceptable salad for the autumn 
month’ and one that is ornamental as well 
is made as follows: Select ripe red apples 
of uniform size and polish. Cut a slice off 
the top of each. Remove with a cheese 
scoop or sharp spoon all the pulp, care be- 
ing taken to leave the apple skin. unbroken, 


= they .are to be little cases to hold the 
salad. 


Chop together the apple pulp and an. 


equal quantity of the. meat of either hick- 
ory nuts, walnuts or chestnuts. Mix with 
mayonnaise dressing. Fill the apple skins 
with the mixture. If the late garden 
yields, while there is not yet frost, a few 
nasturtiums, a single flower with a few 
leaves stuck in the top of each makes a 
pretty garnish. The pungent. flavor of the 
nasturtium leaves is a pleasing addition to 
the salad as well. 


Tomato Jam—Peel ripe tomatoes and 


take out all the seeds. Put the tomatoes 
into a granite kettle with 1% Ib‘sugar, and 
juice of half a lemon to each pound of pre- 
pared tomato. Boil slewly, adding a little 
water now and then... When it has boiled 
for three hours, add the grated rind of the 
lemons, and 1 cup. strained honey for every 
1 qt tomato. Boil half an hour longer and 
then put into glasses.—[Clarinda L. Burns. 





Pickled Walnuts—Gather walnuts when 


soft enough to be. pierced by a needle, and 
prick each well through with a darning nee- 


dle, holding in a cloth to prevent staining. 


the hands. Cover with strong salt brine, 
let stand two or three days, changing the 
brine every day; then pour over them a 
brine made by dissolving salt in boiling 
water (let it get cold before using); let 
stand three days, renew the brine, and Iet 
stand three days more. .-Now drain, and 
expose to the sun -until they turn black 
(two or three days). and: pack in jars not 
quite full. Cover with strong-spieed vine- 


. gar.—[M.,F. S. 


French. Chocolatés—There are... many 
rules given. for .the- cream, foundation for 
all ‘candy but checolate,..which. needs. boil- 
ing.. Place two. squares chocolate with 2 
tablespoons pulvérized .sugar. (confection- 
et’s}, pour on boiling. -water, enough to, keep 
from burning, arré“-boH&u- well. 


mixture thickens. Remove and Iet it cool, 





mtil the: 


then flavor with vanilla. Add cold sugar’ 
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until it can be shaped. Shape by dusting 
the ‘hands’ with sugar, and see that no 
sugar shows on ‘the chocolates. Make in 
shapes such as black cherries, peas in pods, 
cones. and sq _on.. Add colors in shaping 
frem unecoeked fondant made with egg.— 
(F: N. 





——os 


Crystallized Orange and Lemon Peel— 
These peels may be cooked in the same 
kettle and still hdld their own flavor. 
Collect the peel by placing the pieces in 
mild salt and water until the desired quan- 
tity is secured, then make thin sticks, and 
placing in cold water, boil. As soon as the 
water tastes salty and bitter change, and 
repeat with cold water again. When clear, 
make a thick syrup, and boil down unti? 
the syrup is entirely gone. Turn on plates 
and partly dry. When half dry rol in 
granulated sugar. This confection will, if 
placed in boxes, keep for some time.— 
(Frances. - 





A Salmon Salad—Mince finely 1 teacup 
salmon. Add 1 tablespoon the natural oil 
from the fish and the juice of half a lemon. 
Mix thoroughly. Cut into fine dice 1 teacup 
cold potato, toss it in a large bowl con- 
taining 2 tablespoons melted butter and \% 
teaspoon salt. “Add the salmon and mix 
lightly until they are well Blended, then 
pile on a pretty shallow dish. Slice across 
two cold hard boiled eggs, and lay the 
rounds in a circle at the base ef the heap. 
Now mix together 2 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, % teaspoon ground mustard, and 1 ta- 
blespoon lémon juice. When nearly cold 
put % teaspoon on the yolk part ef each 
slice of egg. If liked, pepp r may be added 
to the mixtures, and olive of} used in the 
dressing.—[May Myrtle French. 





Hash—tThere is a right way and a wrong 
way of making hash. One is to have a nice 
brown oblong sort of loaf, and the other 
is a watery mass like mush. Use twice as 
much finely chopped potato as there is 
meat. Season with salt, pepper, celery salt 
and a little Worcestershire sauce. Put 1 
tablespoon butter or beef ‘drippings in a 
frying pan. When melted, put in the hash, 
which has been thoroughly mixed. Spread 
over the bottom of the pan and heat slow- 
ly, stirring occasionally with a potato 
knife. A very little water may be added 
at first to keep it from getting crumbly. 
After it has been well heated through, form 
irito a loaf shape with the knife and allow 
it to. brown slowly on one side. When 
serving, slip to the side of the pam, then 
turn over quickly onto a_ hot platter. 





Suet Suggestions—The tallowy taste of 


‘siet may be'largely removed by rendering. 


Cut in small’ pieces;'and et: lie in cold 
water 24 ‘hours, changing the water .at the 
end of 12 hours: Drain ‘well in a soft cloth, 
and put’ in an ‘iron kettle %. teacup sweet 
milk for every 1 Ib suet. ‘The bottom of 
the kettle should be smooth so that the 
suet- will not adhere. Cook slowly, avoid 
stirring, but occasionally carefuly loosen 
the pieces’ from the bottom. When the 
sound ‘6f cooking has ceased arid the fat 


‘is light browri and clear, strain. Save the 


fat pressed‘ from’ the cracklings by itself, 
as it is not as white. Uncooked suet may 
be kept for puddings by keeping it under 
brine, or it may be chopped, packed and 
covered with molasses or with lkrd 
softened just enough to run smoothly. 
Suet is nice for frying doughnuts, and is 
considered more hygienic than lard. It is 
also a good shortening for the crust of pies 
that are served warm, such as mince, apple 
and pumpkin. Chop the rendered suet very 
fine for pastry, and use warm water. Roll 
the crust with a large, long-necked bottle 
filled with hot, or quite warm water.—f{[s. 


Custard Johnny Cake—Two well-beaten 
eggs, 2 tablespoons s . % cup. sweet 
milk, 2-3 cup corn meal, 1-3 cup flour, 1 
teaspoon cream tartar, % teaspoon soda. 
Just before putting in the oven add 1 whole 
cup sweet. milk. Bake 20 minutes in a hot 
oven, There will be a. streak. of custard 
through the center.—_{Angela Ring. 








Y He: ‘But don't you think you are some- 


what extravagant? 
._ His Daughter:: Now,: papa,. don’t be un- 


. peasonabie!l:. You: knew ‘I: never..ask you 
for money except. when F haven't anv! 


















ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNTGAINED 360 LBS 
THIS RUNT GAINED St YOU CANNOT DENY ACTUAL F 


RY EATING INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOO aw Growth of 366 Pounds in 160 Days By 0 “‘Rust” That flad Boon 
oles : Stunted tor Nearly 2 Years and Only Weighed 60 Lbs. 
Dow Crry, Iowa, 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEAR SiRs:—I have a runt? years old which only weighs 60 pounds. 
Itstands 18inches high, 42inches long, and 4 a wide on widest past 
ofthe back: I would like to try “International Stock Food” and see if it 
will make this runt grow. Four of my neighbors owned it before I got it, 
and none of them could make it grow. I enclose a photograph which 
shows this hog is too weak to stand alone, and it will not eat. 
F. Cc. HOWORTH. 





DeEaR Sirs:—I enclose a photograph ofthe “runt” taken five months 
after our commencing to feed “International Stock k Food.” It roige 
Ibs. and has developed into a fine looking Boe. “International Stock Food” 
is a remarkable preparation for making hogs w, and the two phot 

graphs I mail are positive proof. . Yours truly, , F.C. HOWOR 


“Igternational Stock Food”’ is oumeneé from Herbs, Seeds, Roots and Barks. 


LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
The Covers Oe... ber oreans 7403 1 as 52000 have our Artists and Engravers make these Sequin . Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
Der partment that Will Save You Hundreds ef Dollars, This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description an’ story of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, , Goats, 
ove and Poultey of A of All Kinds. The Editor of thie Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for  hmdng 
aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” If BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and £27" Answer These g Questions: 
ist—Hame this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you! Srd—Did you over use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 








. [tren International Stock Food Co., MINN. U. 8. As. 
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Past Believing Sout wick ( 
the amount of ~~ labor and money this marae saves Two Horse Full Gircle 
you, say nothing of in- atin ee % “ 
creased cropsits use «+0 824 Reais BALING PRESSES 

‘ j tag make the solid compagct bales 
: : that fill cars and save freight. 


Ite feed 

opening is 

almost double 

the size.of others. 

Low bridge—7 inches 

high—for horses to step 

over. Press stands yn *s 

» wUrK—60 Gos tlie} tier— 

igging holes for wheels. 
wAdapted to benk bar?os. 

BOF THE WAY FLELDS. 
rite for free catalog ue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 1#20 Main S?. Sandwilch, Ills. 











poorenda all kinds of manure, rosy ’ ; 7 ; 
ashes, compost, etc., rapidly, ? ~ , 
evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. It makes no difference how hard, B A LE & A oar | AY 


lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


e Improved Kemp Manvre Spreader — = 


1 tear Ms apart, make it fine and spread {t just where you want it and in any desired quantity per acre. Greatly improved > ar — RAS. 
~— Send , Oe cur new bey mage catalogue, which describes improvements in detail, and tells about or to Grow é ora — 
rops." Catalogue mai free. The Gem Fall-Circle Baler. lightest, strongyest, chee 
emember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one baler. Made of wrought steel. — ted by is. 2 None. 
y ourselves, KEMP & BURPCE MFC. CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N.Y. Bales 10 to 15 tonsa day. Sola on 5 days’ tral. Catalogue 


free. Address GEO. ERWEL 0O., Quincy, Ill. 
The : EE ee é 
{t is not a buncher or bundler. 


it isa hay baler. It delivers the hay in solid, aoe pely bales that per- yy he for the 

mit you to ship all you pay freight on, There Je Siylon a and et 
NO COMPETITOR IN THE “EL” CLASS. 

Buy it for rapidity of work, safety, strength. Large 

feeding hole with double expanding condenser gives £/) PRESS 

great speed and capacity. Automatic block plac- y 

ing device does the work for the man. Adapted to 10 hours or 

steam or horse powers. Does most work in least 

time with minimum of power. There is = A SP arene ro Ee 

Money for the Man Who Buys the “Eli.” Bea: a ye } 5 Ae SES. ED WEnans Street, ‘Dwight, — 

Illustrated catalogue mailed free, z e) 
































Write for it. 


COLLINS PLOW co., Am | We Ez B, a STEEL R OOFING 


' 113 Hampshire St., Quincy, ill. FREIGHT CHARG ES ‘PAID BY US 


Strict! rfect, Semi - Hardened 

x » FE wide, 6 feet long. The 

he Aiding or Ceiling you can use. 

j| No experiencg necessary to lay it. AM 

ordinary ha: mer or hatchet the only 

tools you neec . We furnish nails free 

ofing two — — 

or *¥”’ crimpe 

Delivered free Se eR 

in the U. 8., eas t of the Mississippi River 
and North of e Ohio River 


AT)$2.25 PEM SQUARE 


Prices to other points on applicat ‘uare means 108 
@quare feet. Write for free Cata 2S a 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. SHIMMBeh and iron Sto., Chicags 


BYORI er ‘ seed cot Ml “When Writing to Advértisers Mige Sure to Mention 
joma at World’s Fair. Get our ’ : WHERE YOU SAW THE ADSBavertTiSEMENT. 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 




















. 216 West Water St., 
4 MBs GILEAD, SYRACUSE, N. TX. 











